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TRAFFIC. SIGNS OF 
NEW MATERIAL PROVE 
SUPERIOR IN TEXAS 


HOUSTON, Texas—tTraffic control 
signs utilizing a revolutionary new 
base material are being made in Hous- 
ton and sold nationally, it was an- 


nounced by Harry Yonkers, president ¢ oe ig t r Lon $ f ¢€ ¢ re) ee ¢ r Le § 


of Econo Signs, Inc. 


Signs of the new material cost on ° ° 
the average 50 percent less than con- Made of revolutionary new material! 
ventional metal signs, Yonkers said Not metal, but better. Econo signs are fabricated of an entirely new 
“Naturally such a big saving makes base material, Duolux. Both sides are surfaced hard and smooth. Duolux is 
a hit with municipalities whose traf- very light, yet incredibly hard to break 
fic control problems always outrun Most important, Duolux doesn't rust, corrode, absorb moisture, swell, 
their budgets,” he added. “But actually split, or crack 
low cost is only one advantage of Econo More than 20,000 signs of Duolux material have stood up amazingly 
signs. They also last longer and look well under tough Gulf Coast weather conditions. Houston and Dallas have 
better.” been using thousands of Duolux signs. They report it’s cheaper to replace 
Runlux isthe new beseo sneterial with these signs than to repair old metal signs. 
being used in Econo signs. The material Econo signs are enameled both sides, very easy to clean. Surfaces won't 
has been thoroughly tested in one of chalk. Coating and message colors are fast and fade-proof. All signs are 
the worst sign climates in the country available plain or with full reflectorized background 
—the Texas Gulf Coast. Houston has Plain or reflectorized, Econo signs 


more than 18,000 Duolux material eh* cost you just about Aalf as much as 
signs in use now, and Dallas several A oA metal signs of comparable size! 
thousand Write for Econo descriptive mate- 


50% \ess rial, prices, and details of “Special 
Test Offer.” 

Houston traffic officials confirm that \ better \onget Lh 
Duolux signs have been completely 2. Loo ust 
satisfactory. One official said: “Be not corrodesf 
cause of their low cost, as compared -¥ Do t handle 
with metal, we find it’s cheaper to 4 Light, easy 0 ; 
replace with signs made of Duolux . pul’ 
material than to repair old metal signs “stays 

iJ 


in our city sign shop 


“Last Much Longer” \. First cost, 





‘We've had thousands of such signs | 
in use under all conditions. In ou 
opinion, they actually last much long- 
er than metal signs and are not ad- 
versely affected by bad weather con 
ditions. They certainly look better 
longer.’ 


Econo Ships Promptly 


Output of Econo signs is not cur 
tailed by material shortages. Most | 
orders for standard Econo traffic signs 
are filled from stock and shipped at | 
once Non-standard signs are usually 
shipped within a week ® Sign sizes, shapes and colors conform to 


Rusted old metal sign New Econo sign Manual on Uniform Traffic Control Devices 


Many municipalities, Yonkers said 


. on i ® Lett ded by U.S. B 
are taking advantage of a “Special Test Cheaper to replace with Econo of a e y vreau 


Offer” the Econo company offers. This than to repair old signs! © Non-standard Econo signs made to order 
involves a trial order of standard signs quickly. Write for prices 

in several sizes at a special price. “For 

a very low cost,” Yonkers says, “cities 

are testing our signs under their local SIGNS INC 

conditions, and seeing for themselves | a e 

that Econo Signs do the job better 

and more economically P. O. Box 13164-RO, Houston, Texas 











More Harley-Davidsons 
for Huntington, W. Va. 


“Traffic violations must stop, says Police Chief 





es 
The augmented Huntington, W. Va., traffic squad, showing the 7 new Harley-Davidsons added to the squad. L. to r. are Sergeant Earl Duff, 
Officers N. P. Johnson, J. E. Triplett, Melvin Grobe, Charlie Miller, Fred Priddy, Paul Newlon, Robert Shy, Warren Fountain and Chief Whitten. 


N a continued effort to “crack down” on traffic violations, Huntington has 
increased its traffic detail to two shifts and added 7 new Harley-Davidsons. 
This gives the motorcycle squad a new strength of 13 machines and 14 officers. 
Radios have also been installed, and Chief Lon H. Whitten states that the 


city’s traffic regulations will now be enforced “to the nth degree!” 


In other communities throughout the country, traffic violation is also an 
ever-growing problem. And for ‘ts effective solution, more and more cities are 


increasing the strength of their traffic squads and adding more Harley-Davidsons. 


Your city, likewise, can benefit from the use of more Harley-Davidsons. POLICE MOTORCYCLE MANUAL 
You'll find many helpful ideas for 
your traffic department, in this 
new, illustrated 16-page booklet. 
It's chock-full of information 
about police motorcycles and their 
use in law enforcement and acci 


oS . zs - dent prevention work. Your copy 
duty more efficiently. Ask your dealer for complete information on the latest wild be cont presentiy om tenuent. 


These big, powerful motorcycles are built especially for police work. Their 
easy handling, high acceleration, road-hugging stability, effortless steering, 
oil-cushioned riding ease and other features help the mounted officer do his 


° ° . ff ° . No obligati Write today. 
Harley-Davidson Police Motorcycles, Servi-Cars and Sidecars, or write .. . a 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR COMPANY, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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GREATER SERVICE TO YOUR COMMUNITY 


Simplicity of design, Efficiency of performance, Economy 
of operation are the big SEE features of every Mark- 
Time Manual Parking Meter. They are positive assur- 
ance of long-lasting, continuous traffic control with an 
absolute minimum of operating expense. 


When you invest in a Mark-Time Manval Parking Meter 
installation for your city, it’s plain to SEE how greater 
revenue returns will result. With the Mark-Time Manual 
Parking Meter there are no hidden operating costs, no 
concealed ‘‘soft spots’, no complex mechanisms to 
siphon off your profit into excessive maintenance cost. 


That’s why we receive hundreds of comments from city 
officials like this: ‘‘We have for several years been very 
pleased with our Mark-Time Meter installation . . . and 
we shall continue to extol the Mark-Time Meters.’’* 


“Name furnished on request. 


Ma x 


Manufactured and sold in Canada by Ontario Hughes Owens Co. Ltd., of Ottawa, Ontario IMARK-TIME| 


\/ A 


M. H. RHODES, INC. HARTFORD, CONN. 
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PUBLIC 
SAFETY 


« « « GBTWEEN STOPS... 


Ov cover this month tells a doleful tale 
of the slaughter on our streets and 
highways that—the experts tell us—will add 
up to the millionth fatality come Christmas- 
time. In fact, this is the main reason why 
we departed from our usual format to bring 
you this grim reminder, and to wish fer 
vently that America would give the experts 
the well-known horse laugh 

Nothing would please us more than for 
John Q. Public to join in a conspiracy to 
prove the statisticians wrong. After reading 
about dozens of highway versions of Russian 
Roulette, we believe it’s high time for John 
Q. to come up with a new game called “Play 
it safe.”” Object to keep on living and dis- 
prove the contention that we have to pay 
for progress with the life’s blood of our 
people. 

x * * 

E. F. Elmmerhirt, city treasurer of Water- 
town, Wisconsin, isn’t too surprised when 
an occasional slug turns up in the town’s 
parking meters. He was nonplussed recently, 
however, when a check for a short beer, 
dated 1860, was found in a meter. 

* * * 

Everyone who knows Ned Dearborn, NSC 
president, knows that sooner or later—usu- 
ally sooner--Ned will start talking safety. 
The picture below is proof that our prey 
even tries it out on his dog! There’s a 
reason, too. For just the other day the 
pooch—a toy Doberman Pinscher sporting 
the fancy monicker of Prince Michael 
acted like a pedestrian and jaywalked across 
the street in front of the Dearborn home in 
Winnetka. In fact, he jaydashed, after a 
cat. So in the picture Mike (his week-day 
name) is being given some pointers on the 
Green Cross straight from the headman. We 
hope it takes! 
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“Public service programs 
pay off’, says— 


Safety Stan talks over common. sense 
rules for living with a partner. Young- 
sters like adults to talk to them, not at 
them. Simple formula has paid tremen- 
dous dividends to this West Springfield, 
Mass., merchandiser, demonstrating that 
public service programs pay off. 


Left; Commodious parking lot at super- 
mart location furnishes patrons with 
tangle-free access to the store, bears out 
philosophy calling for accident prevention. 

















UBLIC service programs pay off, 

but big! They not only give com- 
mercial sponsors a big bang out of the 
opportunity of doing something con 
structively helpful for their community, 
but they also add up to sales galore 
and money in the bank 

I must admit, however, that when 
we started our “Kiddieland Ballroom’ 
radio program we weren't thinking of 
a public service program. But the re 
sponse to both the program and its 
safety club was such that we no longer 
control the program; it controls us 

Personally, I live in dread of the 
day when Safety Stan, the Grocery 
Man (chief special operator of the 
Kiddieland Ballroom safety club) vio- 
lates some traffic law. Right now I'm 
personally responsible for setting a 
good example to more than 8,000 
members of our safety club. You get 
the general idea, don’t you? 

Just to give you a rough idea of 
the program that took over our mer 
chandising, public relations, etc., here's 
a sample continuity from recent 
show: 

Play Record, Cut No. 1—Theme, An 
nouncer, Theme, Announcer:—Cue 
"And Here He 1 Stan, the Gro 
cery-man.”’ 

Hi kiddies, and grown-ups, too! 

I'd like to change the program about 
a bit today. So, before we all drink 
our milk to “Chug-A-Lug,” I'm going 


to give you today’s food-for-thought 
Boys and girls, in today’s mail, I re 
ceived another one thousand safety 
badges. We now have over 8,000 “‘sne 






cial operators’ in our Kiddieland Ball- 
room Safety Club. I'm really proud of 
each and every one of you. Now that 
we have another one thousand safety 
badges, you can help me by getting 






The author is M of the Meme Supe 
Market, West Spr 1, Massachu M 
Cohen presented ences at th h A 

sal Conventior ft the Super Market nstitut 





held in Chicas Mas 
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more members in our Club. Remem 
ber—all anyone has to do to join is 
come down to the Memorial Super 
Market and tell me three safety rules 
they observe. Some examples of good 
safety rules are: (1) I look to the left 
and to the right before crossing the 
street; (2) I always pick up my toys 
so that Mommy or Daddy won't trip 
over them; and (3) I never play with 
matches. 

Now, I think it’s time we had some 
music, and since today is Tuesday that 
means every one should have a nice 
tall glass of milk by the radio—all 
ready to drink while we play ‘“Chug- 
A-Lug”’ 

Pla Record, Cut N 2 (One chorus 
of “Chug-A-Lug’”’ ) 

There you have it—a small portion 
of the program ‘‘Kiddieland Ball- 
room,” a radio show made up of songs 
and stories and good advice. “Kiddie 
land Ballroom’ has done as much, if 
not more, to bring us new customers 
than any other advertising media or 
individual promotions we have ever 
used. 

First, I would like humbly to admit 
that Kiddieland Ballroom was a real 
stroke of luck. It was not planned 
It was not an organized, well pro 
moted campaign. The only credit we 
will take is that when we realized we 
had something good, we took advan 
tage of it. We just put a small an 
nouncement in our regular ad 

The response to the program ex- 
ceeded my wildest dream. We just 
happened to hit on the right formula. 


By Stanford Cohen 


I don't know whether it was because 
my own children are of the pre-school 
was aimed at the 
3-to-10 year olds. Most children’s radio 
programs on the air today are for older 
children, and many mothers are very 
much disturbed over their kids listen 
ing to ‘blood and thunder 


age, but my copy 


programs 





aoe aN 


Every personality entering the commu- 
nity is grist for the safety mill. Bob 
Hope, above, appeared on the Kiddieland 
Ballroom show via Stan's tape recorder 


Le 





Gene Autry quipped with Stan and both 
recorded a hit with their juvenile jury. 
When top stars register their approval of 
accident prevention, the kids follow suit 


THE GROCERY MAN 


Kiddieland Ballroom, therefore, filled 
a very definite need. This was appar 
ent the very first weekend from the 
many comments of our regular store 
customers. 

It started to dawn on me that maybe 
we really had something. So we 


Turn Page 








GB Gian 


a tape recorder with which | 
ould interview children in the 
ind then re-broadcast their interviews 
over the air. This not only created 
interest in the store 


bo ight 


store 


but also increased 
You can well 
inderstand that every proud relative 


the listening audience 


of the youngster was listening 

Our local independent radio station 
realized the public service value of this 
program and fully co-operated by giv 


ing frequent listening reminders 

Ihe tape recorder paid for itself in 
the next oupl of weeks when Gene 
Autry came to town. I made arrange 
ments to record an interview—-which 
was, of course, re-broadcast A photo 
of Mr. Autry and myself duly ap 
peared in the rotogravure section of 


our Sunday paper A ouple of weeks 


iter, Bob Hope came to town and the 
same thing happened again. Having 
these celebrities, and many others, on 


the show and the resulting publicity 
idded many listeners and prestige to 


the program—and customers to the 


store 
start of , the 
high gear 
innounced the beginning ot 
the Kiddieland Ballroom Safety Club 
Any program teaching safety to chil 
dren is whole heartedly endorsed by 
everyone in the community, especially 
the parents of young children, our best 
potential 
much additional newspaper publicity 
| arranged for interviews with safety 
ind police officials on the Kiddieland 
Ballroom program made them 
special operators safety club 
Naturally, we co-ordinated our ad 
Our newspaper copy high 
and on the 
reminded our listeners to 


itter the 
into 


Iwo months 


program, we moved 


when we 


customers. It also 


and 
in the 


vertising 


lighted our radio show 
program we 
read our ad 

We also continued to build the pro 


gram in the store. I always wear a 
a mike emblem on it, 

sockets lolly 
pops and inexpensive gadgets that in 
terest children. Before I hand a gift 


they must first tell 


white coat with 
ind I always have in my 


to any youngsters 
me what they have done during the 
week to help Mommy or Daddy. One 
mother said to me Stan, it's just 
like having week 
in the year. When Tommy doesn't 
mind me, I just tell him that I'm 


and he does every 


i Santa Claus every 


going to tell you 

thing I ask of him 
At Halloween we held a very suc 

cessful party at our store (which in 


pave us” 


cidentally, landed a picture on the 
front page of the morning paper). 

It was so successful that we decided 
to do something for Christmas, too 
We rented the largest theatre in 
Springfield for the Saturday morning 
before Christmas. And, on our regu 
lar program, two weeks before Christ 


mas, I announced that free tickets 
would be available at the Memorial 
Super Market for all who wished 
to go. 

All they had to do was come down 
to the store and tell me three good 
things they had done during the week, 
and I would give them their ticket 

To Page 37 





Nearly 2,500 youngsters packed Springfield's largest theater last Christmas. Ticket of 
Springfield s youngsters were amaz 
show. 


admission was three good acts during the week. 
amazed 


ingly dutiful and parents were 
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When an advertising program combining public service features rates front page space, 
that’s news in any field of enterprise. Safety Stan's Hallowe'en party packed Spring- 
field theater and landed on the front page of the Springfield Union to demonstrate that 
public service programs are the best form of public relations and pay real dividends. 
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YOU CAN'T 
SHRUG OFF 
TRAFFIC SIGNS 


By E. S. Burke 


Supervisor, Safety Education Division, Georgia State Patrol 


OU can't shrug off traffic signs! 
You can bet your bottom dollar 
that every traffic sign and signal you 
pass on the highway has a definite rea- 
son for being where it is. The hospitals 
and cemeteries are full of ex-drivers 
who shrugged off some sign on the 
mistaken notion that whoever put it 
there didn’t know what he was doing 
A great many intersections having 
“STOP” signs are deceptively safe- 
looking, but have a bloody history be- 
hind them that necessitated the origi- 
nal installation of these controls 
One way to regard the location of 
the common every day STOP sign is 
that it is spotted at its particular loca- 
tion because of tragedies that have 
happened to others. You wouldn't be 
far wrong if you thought of the STOP 
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sign as being held up by the hand of 
a dead man. The experience of every 
motorist who has lost his life in an 
automobile accident at a street intersec 
tion shouts to us through the STOP 
sign: ““S-T-O-P!’’ I lost my life at this 
intersection because I failed to stop, 
look and think. Don’t you do the 
same.’” Maybe if we saw the stop sign 
in this light, as a warning for our wel- 
fare which has been brought on by the 
deaths of others, we would obey its 
message more carefully. 

Each speed limit and warning sign 
is a silent testimonial to days and 
weeks of investigation and testing by 
traffic experts in their efforts to deter- 
mine at what speed, and under what 
conditions, the road may be safely 
traveled. Entering into this are studies 





of the road's surface; what effects vari- 
ous weather conditions have on it; to- 
pography of the country through which 
the road travels; principles of intertia ; 
and other factors that seldom occur to 
the average driver. No tratfic signal or 
sign is thrown up at random simply 
because it is found lying around in a 
sign shop 

Where would you like to have your 
automobile accident? Near home? In 
the next county? Perhaps you'd prefer 
to crack up as far away from home as 
possible? Well, according to the rec 
ords available, if you're driving your 
car and are involved in a fatal accident, 
the chances are high that it'll happen 
near your own front door. Last year, 
for instance, nearly three-fourths of all 
our fatal traffic accidents occurred 
within 25 miles of the home of the 
driver involved. So— drive in your 
own neighborhood just as you would 
in completely strange territory. And 
don't take the traffic signs and signals 
in your own stomping-grounds for 
granted. Remember that familiarity 
breeds contempt! Know your ‘Signs 
of Life’’—your traffic signs and signals 

but don't ever take them for granted. 





Thanks to the ‘Manual of Uniform 
Traffic Control Devices for Streets and 
Highways,” motorists can depend upon 
uniform signs while traveling on most 
of the nation’s highways Today, high 
way traffic signs have been standard 
ized to the extent that a good driver 
should be able to tell the meaning of 
a highway sign by its shape 


There are five basic traffic sign 
shapes round, oblong, diamond- 
shaped, eight-sided and the cross- 
buck. The round sign carries only one 
message—it tells that you're approach- 
ing a highway-rail crossing. The ob- 
long signs are regulatory—speed limit 
signs, no parking signs and the like 
Diamond-shaped signs warn of condi- 
tions calling for slower speeds and 
more caution. ‘‘Curve’’ signs are ex 
amples of these. The eight-sided sign 
is another lone wolf. It means only 
one thing, never anything else. The 
eight-sided sign means STOP. Ignore 
just one “stop” sign, however, and you 
may find yourself suddenly up to your 
chin in the twisted steel of what used 
to be your car. The last, of course, is 
the crossbuck those two white 
crossed-arms you see at every railroad 
crossing. 

If every motor vehicle operator 
would always stop, look and listen be- 
fore driving across any railroad tracks 

and never attempt to cross when a 


To Page 27 
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WANTED: TOP LEVEL TRAFFIC 


By Franklin M. Kreml, 


Director, Northwestern University Traffic Institute 


f devages is this important relation 
ship between traflic and business. 
Trathic congestion and delay mate- 


rially reduce the purchasing power of ~ 


the American public, for two billion 
dollars is lost annually through in 
ability to park, inadequate terminal 
facilities for loading’ and unloading, 
and delays in movement. In Chicago, 
for example where we have made a 
detailed study, the cost of traffic con 
gestion is conservatively estimated at 
$53 million a year In a period of 
higher and higher taxes these 
are critical for the businessman and 
the property owner as they seriously 
reduce buying power 


losses 


Bad traffic conditions reduce trade 
volumes. Customers will shy away 
from a place of business which is in 
accessible or lacks terminal facilities 

The necessity of establishing out 
lying stores at greater overhead and at 
greater capital investment further adds 
to the cost of doing business. It raises 
the unit cost and tends to reduce the 
amount of trade. Decentralization of 
this type—a trend throughout the 


country today—-results not only in 
higher costs of doing business but, 
very importantly, it has an adverse ef- 
fect on government service. 


Chicago did not begin to move on 
its central city traffic problem soon 
enough. Factors of mass transporta- 
tion, movements of motor vehicles and 
pedestrians, provision of adequate ter- 
minal facilities for the loading and 
unloading of free wheel transportation 

customer transportation, taxi-cabs, 
private autos—were neglected too long 

The fact that adequate government 
service isn’t available means that the 
situation deteriorates all the more rap- 
idly. More people are anxious to get 
out more quickly because of the poor 
service. The very thing which caused 
the problem—traffic—has even less at- 
tention given to it than it had pre- 
viously. In this situation the only 
alternative for the giving of poor 
service is to collect more from each 
individual taxpayer. This further in- 
creases the cost of doing business and 
makes it less desirable for business to 
establish itself, to expand in that area. 


This applies particularly to the new 
business which will compare the tax 
rate in the central city area against the 
services it gets and find that it can do 
better on all counts in the outlying 
districts. 

This is happening here as well as 
in other places in the country, although 
once the trend is established in the 
western states, it’s going to be worse, 
in my opinion, than it is in other cities 
in the East, particularly, those east of 
Denver. The reason for this is that 
they do have large mass transportation 
systems, and because of the economic 
investments therein will continue to 
bring some substantial number of cus- 
tomers into the central cities because 
this is the way a mass transportation 
system is built. It radiates from the 
central cities. This is not true on the 
West Coast and the central cities can 
dissolve much more quickly than will 
be the case in the eastern cities. 

Decentralization is here to stay. 
There is no use trying to stop it, and 

Digest of an add 


ddress m y 
the Central Business District Cor 


Calit 


» author before 
ittee, Oakland, 
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I don’t want to be in the ridiculous 
position of appearing to oppose it 
Decentralization began with the de- 
velopment of the wheel. It gives evi- 
dence of the expression of the socio- 
logical urge which all men have to 
go out where there is more space, 
where there are trees and grass and 
mountains and water. This is as old 
as man himself and we are not going 
to change it. This decentralization is 
good——particularly in an atomic age 
if it is slow and orderly so that eco- 
nomic and tax readjustments can be 
made, so that the laws can reasonably 
keep up with the facts of economic 
life in such a decentralizing situation 
But what we are now experiencing ts 
a large decentralization in a single gen 
eration. 

Today we are artificially stimulating 
and accelerating decentralization be- 
cause we are not dealing effectively 
with the problems of traffic as we can 
and should. 


PLANNING 


The second reason we have this 
problem is that too few of our mu- 
nicipal governments have been willing 
to recognize the important responsibil- 
ity that they have to the community 
for providing the necessary legal 
ground work, the legal base for deal- 
ing effectively with traffic, and to spend 
enough money to do a good job. That 
second part of their reluctance has fre- 
quently stemmed from the reluctance 
of the businessman to see very much 
money spent on trafhic. 

The police agency needs the support 
of the government for the job of en- 
forcement, and the support for the 
flanking activity of traffic engineering 
and capital development in terms of 
off-street parking and other improve- 
ments. Behind these must be the busi- 
nessmen, who have an interest in this, 
giving an enlightened, unselfish, and 
courageous support of a type that will 
improve the economy throughout the 
central city area. In the long run 
everyone will all be better off if they 
realize that we are all in the same 
boat! 
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While this decentralization is bad if 
it is artificially stimulated, we must 
recognize, as I have already indicated, 
that it is here to stay. We are going 
to decentralize in the next 50 years. 
We are not going to see the kind of 
cities that we have seen in the past. 
That's probably a good thing for the 
country and the people. However, 
even this decentralization is no answer. 
It is no answer to the traffic problem, 
because we have it everywhere. And 
we have it in an intensity that ts in 
direct ratio to the demand for curb 
space and movement. All that we do 
is disperse the problem. We don't 
relieve the intensity. 

Before the war we had 34 million 
motor vehicles registered in the United 
States. During the war this dropped 
to 29 million. In 1945 we thought 
that by 1960 we might have 52 mil- 
lion. Today we have over 48 million 
cars, trucks, and buses. 
District of 


In the Columbia, the 


U. S. Bureau of Public Roads made 
a careful study, on which to base a 
forecast of the traffic volumes for suc 
ceeding years in the District. Today 
in the District of Columbia we have 
traffic volumes which coincide precisely 
with the forecast the Bureau of Public 
Roads made for 1960! This is some 
indication of how rapidly the problem 
is growing. 

This rapid growth of the problem 
may be decelerated somewhat by our 
going onto a war basis industrially 
and economically, but it will still con- 
tinue to grow. If we don't have a 
major depression, as soon as whatever 
controls on the manufacture and sale 
of motor vehicles are released, then all 
this potential buying power is going 
to rush in and we will have another 
big upsurge just like we did following 
the last emergency. 

Businessmen are increasingly inter- 
ested. However, the interest isn’t 
enough unless it is channelized. It 
has to be channelized behind an or- 
derly program developed under gov 
ernmental leadership. This is not a 


problem which can be met by lay 
groups alone. It must be met by gov- 
ernment. But the public of course has 
to work through government and get 
behind government and maybe even 
sometimes prod government to get 
these things done 

The techniques of dealing with this 
problem of movement, for example 
the problem of congestion, of parking, 
are many: One-way streets (which fre- 
quently double the flow and cut the 
accidents ), off-street parking and street 
parking restrictions, banning of angle 
parking, the development of arterials 
and /or expressways, particularly in 
furtherance of a master street pattern, 
pre-determined, of course; improved 
enforcement and supervision by police 
and courts, pedestrian regulations, bet- 
ter street lighting, parking meters, im- 
proved signs, signals, and markings. 

These are just some of the tech- 
niques for improving the efficiency of 


tratiic. None of these is a miracle 
drug! There is no penicillin in the 
traffic business. All of these things 


are essential—properly mixed, properly 
put together in furtherance of a basic 
plan they will do much to ameliorate 
the problem and to bring some relief 
in the worsening economic situation 
resulting from traffic. 

The trouble so frequently with non- 
governmental people, even our leading 
businessmen and industrial leaders, is 
that they come in and demand that 
this thing or that thing be done, and, 
by pressure, get those particular things 
accomplished. This sometimes im- 
proves the situation, but more fre- 
quently causes it to worsen for the 
reason that the government is not or- 
ganized to deal effectively with the 
situation . 

That’s not the way to get the job 
done. You must organize your govern- 
ment to deal with this problem effec- 
tively. The government has to do a lot 
of things if it’s going to be equipped 
to deal with the problem. Then you 
can expect and demand of the govern- 
ment that it use that machinery and 
use that equipment to deal with this 
problem and produce an improved sit- 
uation. Many cities have done this 
They are some of the better cities in 
the country. 

Now what must government do ad- 
ministratively to deal with this prob- 
lem effectively? Well, first of all there 
has to be a sound basic law—patterned 
from the Uniform Vehicle Code and 
Model Traffic Ordinance—and as part 
of this requirement of law there must 
be good zoning. If we have a good 
zoning law, a good traffic ordinance 
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HATS 


OFF TO 
TRANSIT 


H*" OFF to TRANSIT! For a 
century marked by continued con- 
tributions to both traffic and employee 
safety, the National Safety Council 
saluted the transit industry with a spe 
cial Award of Honor for 100 years 
of service to safety 

It was a deserved tribute. Transit 
has made an increasingly important 
contribution to the safety and well- 
being of Americans in every metropoli 
tan area in the land, and the Award 
of Honor recognizes this fact 

Presentation of this award was madc 
by NSC President Ned H. Dearborn 
to the representative of the transit in 
dustry, H. L. Bollum, president of, the 
American Transit Association at a 
special luncheon of transit executives 
and government officials held at the 
Waldorf Astoria Hotel, New York 
City, on August 30th. 


The luncheon meeting served ais a 


send-off to transit companies all over 
the country that will be celebrating 
I'ransit Progress Day on September 24, 
1951 with the theme of “100 Years 
of Transit Progress.’ Also, on that 
day, NSC representatives will present 
copies of this award to individual 
transit companies throughout the 
country 

In presenting the award, Mr. Dear 
born cited the long record of achieve 
ment by transit companies in the 
United States and Canada, an achieve 
ment all the more commendable be 
cause of the constant exposure of 
transit vehicles to accidents on the 
streets of our American cities. He 
congratulated the industry for its con 
stant vigilance and particularly for its 
ability to improve its accident record 
in years such as 1950 when the gen- 
eral trend of trathc accidents was up- 
ward and the volume of traffic and 
accompanying trafhc congestion was at 
an all-time peak 

While the “omnibus,” a horse-drawn 


Modern mass transportation facilities have certainly come a 
long way from the horse car (top) which was the last word on 


the lines of the Boston Metropolitan Railway in 1870. Quite 


a contrast, isn't it, between today’s streamlined transit vehicles 


below. 


Trolley bus, motor bus and street car are excellent 


examples and property of the Kansas City Public Service Co. 


Juek stom 


coach seating 12 to 18 people was 
introduced as early as 1831, it was not 
until 1851, when Millard Fillmore was 
president, that the famous horsecar was 
put into general service. Originating 
in New York, the horse-drawn car 
with its iron wheels running over iron 
rails, marked the beginning of for- 
malized city transit systems as we know 
them today. Within that decade, the 
1850's, use of the horsecar spread to 
Boston, Baltimore, Chicago, Philadel 
phia, Pittsburgh and Cincinnati. 
Through this expansion, transit 
came into existence as an industry 
one which was destined 100 years 





later to provide 17,000,000,000 pas 
sengers annually with the principal 
form of public transportation in every 
city of any size in the nation. 

The 1880's were the outstanding 
years for the horsecar business, with 
over 100,000 horses and mules and 
18,000 horsecars on 3,000 miles of 
track throughout the U. S. Provision 
of adequate transit facilities permitted 
cities to enlarge and led to wide 
suburban development. 

Competition from newer methods of 
public transportation quickly changed 
the picture for the horsecar during the 
1890's when a general drop in annual 
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use took place, and by 1900 the horse- 
car had almost vanished. 


The Cablecar 

Meanwhile, in San Francisco during 
1873, another big advance in transit 
had occurred—birth of the cablecar. 
After their original success in San 
Francisco, cablecars were given strong 
support by construction of a big sys- 
tem in Chicago, beginning in 1882. 
Philadelphia organized a cable railway 
in 1883, followed by New York, St 
Louis, Oakland, Denver, Washington, 
Kansas City, Cleveland, Providence, 
Seattle and Baltimore. All of these 
have long since ceased operation ex- 
cept in pioneer San Francisco, where 
several cars are still running there by 
popular demand. 


The Electric Street Car 

Montgomery, Alabama, was the first 
community in the world to operate a 
city-wide electric transportation system, 
opened in 1886. There had been ef- 
forts to run transit vehicles by elec- 
tricity from storage batteries in earlier 
years, but until the electric generator 
was made to generate electricity when 
whirled by mechanical means in 1873, 
all attempts to provide sufficient elec- 
tric power had been too expensive and 
impractical. 


After development of the electri 
generator in 1873, carrying the current 
to the car became the main problem 
Transit routes usually ran along streets, 
and a “third rail’ could electrocute 
men and animals coming in contact 
with it. This difficulty was overcome 
by use of the overhead wire and trolley 
pole. After that, the electric trolley 
era was firmly established within a few 
years when Richmond, Va., the first 
commercially successful electric opera- 
tion, followed Montgomery and was 
joined later by Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
Cleveland, St. Louis, Pittsburgh and 
Tacoma. 

In Greater New York, the first trol 
ley line using overhead wires was built 
in Brooklyn during 1891. New York 
proper and Washington, D. C. oper 
ated an electrified system using under- 
ground conduits for obtaining electric 
power. 

A census of street railways in 1890 
showed that there were 1,260 miles of 
electrified track, 5,700 miles of track 
operated by animal power and about 
500 miles worked by cable. Twelve 
years later, a similar census revealed 
that electrified track had jumped to 
22,000 miles while animal traction had 
fallen way down to 250 miles. Only 
a few cities still operated cablecars in 
1902. 
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By 1912, a passenger could ride all 
the way from New York to Boston on 
connecting street cars at a total cost of 
$2.40 paid out nickel by nickel. 

Electric railway growth continued 
until 1917 when the industry had 80,- 
000 passenger cars running on 45,000 
miles of track. Thereafter, many un- 
profitable lines were abandoned as the 
motor bus began its growth. Some of 
the discontinued trolley lines had been 
making small profits during previous 
years when wages were lower, but they 
could not make the grade in the post 
World War I period of higher prices 
and wages. 

Riding on electric railways continued 
to increase for a few years even after 
trackage decreased, reaching peak years 
during 1917-1923. But then rail traffic 
began to fall off as the trolley car 
slowly gave way to the motor bus or 
electric trolley bus. 


Elevated Railways 

Throughout the late 60's and the 
70's, crowded street traffic brought de- 
mands in a few of the bigger, rapidly 
growing cities for some way to move 
people faster and at the same time 
cut down increasing street congestion 
One of the answers was construction 
of the country’s first elevated railway 
in New York. The original section, 
about half-a-mile long, was opened to 
public demonstration in 1868. Cars 
were pulled by cable operated by steam 
engines at points along the route. 


Chicago opened an elevated railway 





in 1892. Six. years later another was 
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begun in Boston. Brooklyn, by that 
time a part of Greater New York 
City, erected an elevated rapid transit 
system soon after. 

Electric locomotives on elevated rail- 
ways were first used by Chicago’s Met- 
ropolitan West Side Elevated Railroad 
in 1895. Then the older steam loco 
motive elevated company in that city, 
South Side Elevated Railroad, became 
interested in electric operation, and en 
gaged as consultant Frank Sprague, 
who had successfully electrified the 
Richmond, Va. street railway. 

Sprague developed a plan for equip- 
ping each car of the train with a 
motor and main control, operated from 
a single master control at the front end 
of the train. Called the “multiple unit 
control,” it was applied with great 
success to the South Side company’s 
cars. Brooklyn and Boston adopted the 
Sprague idea soon after, and eventually 
it came to be used on all elevated rail- 
ways, subways and electrified suburban 
railroads. It is still the control used 
on rapid transit trains, and completely 
did away with locomotives in that field 

Subways 

To most people, underground rapid 
transit operations have always hac a 
special fascination. The subway came 
into being in London, England. Dur 
ing 1863, its first year of operation, 
about ten million riders were carried 
beneath the narrow, badly congested 
streets of that famous city 

After observing the success of the 
new London subway, an American rail 
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REHABILITATING REPEATERS 


Herbert J. Stack, 


Director, Center for Safety Education, New York University 


HAT can we do about the fellow 

who is having repeated accidents ? 
This is one of the common questions 
asked by fleet supervisors. We know 
who they are, they say, but just what 
can we do about it? 

I would like to point out some of 
the things that are being done by some 
fleets. Obviously, there is no one solu 
tion. Methods that work well in onc 
fleet will not work in another. 

One of the first things we will want 
to know is what is wrong with the 
repeater. Just why does he get! that 
way? Why is it that one of your driv- 
ers will go several years without a 
reportable accident, while another may 
have several a year, and this though 
both operate the same type of vehicle 
and cover about the same mileage in 
the same sort of trathc conditions ? 

Fleet supervisors often describe their 
drivers in general terms. They call 
some reckless, careless, thoughtless, 
chancetakers, unreliable, trouble-mak- 
ers, and the like. And it is quite true 
that some repeaters do show one or 
more of these personal traits. It re 
mained for research studies, however, 
many of which were conducted by the 
Center for Satety Education, to dis 
cover some specific facts about accident- 
While we have conducted 
several studies, I would like to point 
out only 


repe aters 


a few of the findings of a 
study conducted recently in coopera- 
tion with the Connecticut Motor Vehi- 
cle Department and the Michigan 
State Police. I shall not give all the 
details of the study, for we are not 

concerned with them at this time 
We found that accident-repeaters 
have the following general tendencies 
1. They are poorly informed regarding 
iriving practices, rules of the road, 

and general safety “know how, 
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They are emotionally unstable: they 
tend to “go to pieces,” “blow their 
top,” get excited, especially in emer- 
gencies. 


They have poorer attitudes. To men- 
tion but a few revealed by the study, 
they prefer higher driving speeds, 
tend to be more reckless, have an 
overenlarged idea of their ability to 
absorb alcoholic liquors, and are not 
in favor of enforcement. Some of the 
Connecticut repeaters said that they 
could take as many as 18 cocktails 
before their driving would be affected 


They tend to have poor motor or 
physical control. For those who might 
think that motor control means con 
trol of the engine, we hasten to ex- 
plain that it means control of one’s 
own body; it might be called physical 
coordination. 


They have a record of repeated vio 
lations, and violations and accidents 
go hand in hand. Show me a man 
who has repeated violations and I 
will show you a man who is “out 
looking for an accident’! We some- 
times say that a violation is a symp- 
tom of an accident 


Repeaters seem to be people who 
have had an accident record, Some 
times we find that they have a rec- 
ord of accidents during a period and 
got over it, much as one gets over a 
disease. There are various explana- 
tions for this sudden accident record; 
sometimes it is due to mental illness, 
family problems, or to financial wor 
ries. We will discuss some of these 
later 


From the standpoint of vision there 
seems to be no great difference be- 
tween the vision of accident-repeaters 
and the accident-free. The same can 
be said for blood pressure. While 
more cases Of poor vision will be 
found among repeaters, the differ 
ences are minor. This does not mean, 
however, that good vision is not im- 
portant in driving, or that one should 
not continue to take visual tests. Very 
often visual defects are brought out 
through examinations and can be cor- 
rected, and improved performance will 
result 


There is a difference between acci- 
dent-prone drivers and accident re- 
peaters. The “prone” are those who 
tend to have accidents because of 
physical of psychological character- 
istics, or weakness in their personality ; 
it is part of their makeup. A repeater 
is one who has had repeated accidents, 
but they may be due to outside factors, 
or to difficult driving conditions or 
heavy mileage. We ran into one col- 
ored tavern keeper in Detroit who 
apparently had an accident almost every 
time he took the car out of the garage. 
Mr. Jones, we will call him, used to 
drink a quart of liquor a day—and 
complained that he must be getting 
old, because he just couldn’t take it 
nowadays! Fortunately for him and 
for the good citizens of the Motor 
City, the State Police persuaded him 
to give up driving by awarding him a 
permanent revocation. 


Dealing with Repeaters 

Because of the variety of fleet organ- 
izations, what will work well in one, 
will fail in another. The size of the 
fleet, its distribution, union coopera- 
tion, insurance carrier, type of training 
program, attitude of management—all 
of these, and other factors, will deter- 
mine what can be done with repeaters. 


1. Driver Selection and Training 
The best time to eliminate the po- 
tential repeater is during the selection 
and training process before he is 
actually on the payroll. There was a 
time when the manpower situation was 
tough, but today fleets can afford to be 
selective. Time spent in hiring the 
best drivers possible and adequately 
training them is time well spent. Per- 
sonnel and safety departments should 
use the various methods that have been 
developed. ; 
Truck and bus drivers range from 
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50 to 100 in ability and performance 
as drivers. Certainly a fleet doesn't 
want to take on 50 per centers if it 
can hire 90-100 per centers through a 
selective process. 

Incidentally, Marland K. Strasser, 
director of the Education Division of 
the Accident Prevention Department 
of the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies, recently completed 
a doctor's thesis at New York Univer- 
sity in which he studied practices for 
selection and training and recom- 
mended a program that should be val- 
uable to fleets. This study is not avail 
able at present but will be published 
sometime this year. 

The Association is very much con- 
cerned with improving the accident ex- 
perience of fleets. Through its finan- 
cial support of the Center for Safety 
Education it enabled us to conduct a 
series of studies, including the work 
of Brody, Siebrecht, Kramer, and the 
Connecticut and Michigan studies of 
repeaters referred to earlier. 

All of these have been published, 
as have the studies of DeSilva at Har- 
vard, Lauer at Iowa State, Neyhart at 
Penn State, and the American Transit 
Associations research, Fleet super- 
visors and managers should be on the 
alert for new ideas that will help im- 
prove their safety program. 

Although insurance loss-costs in re- 
cent years may be nothing to boast 
about, it is at least interesting to con- 
sider what they might have been if it 
had not been for improved fleet prac- 
tices and the efforts of insurance car- 
riers. 

Fleets should use the best selection 
and training program they can set up. 
It will pay dividends. If your fleet is 
too small to maintain a school, be sure 
that every new driver is given special 
instruction. Cooperate with your in- 
surance carrier, arranging for meetings 
to discuss safe practices. Since repeat- 
ers as a group tend to be poorly in- 
formed, efforts should be made to give 
specific instructions rather than a lot 
of generalities. If drivers show incom- 
petence or signs of accident-proneness 
during the 30 to 60-day period, that is 
the time to drop them—otherwise they 
may become liabilities to the fleet 
safety record. 


2. Accident Investigation 


Every accident should be investi- 
gated, including minor ones, for they 
are sometimes symptoms of bad prac- 
tices. Representatives of the safety de- 
partment (when possible, the superin- 
tendent) and in some fleets the repre- 
sentative of the insurance carrier, 
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should assist in this investigation. The 
most important objective of the investi- 
gation is to find the specific and under- 
lying causes and to fix responsibility 
Essential reports must be filled out and 
the records prepared for a hearing 

The investigation should disclose 
just what driver errors caused or con- 
tributed to the accident, for the basic 
job now is to prevent repetition of 
those practices. Was it following too 
closely, improper practices in backing, 
weaving in lanes or cutting in too 
sharply? Was the driver poorly in 
formed about safe practices or was the 
accident due to his attitudes? It will 
generally be recommended in a large 
fleet that he go back to the training 
school for at least one day 


3. The Hearing 

The hearing is closely related to the 
investigation. It is a most important 
step in dealing with the repeater. After 
any accident the hearing should be 
held as soon as possible. A good hear- 
ing becomes very useful in changing 
attitudes. State motor vehicle depart 
ments have also found it a most useful 
method for handling repeaters 

The review should be attended by 
the following: superintendent or fore- 
man, fleet supervisor, the union, some- 
times the insurance carrier, and the 
driver. While it will be conducted in- 
formally, enough time should be taken 
to discuss the case thoroughly, so that 
all parties concerned will leave the 
meeting well satisfied. The hearing 
should be a friendly discussion about 
what can be done to improve the 
driver, rather than for fixing guilt. 

The discussion, in case the driver is 
found negligent, should be turned in 
such a way that the driver will leave 
thoroughly convinced that he has had 
a square deal and must mend his ways. 
The union can have a strong influence 
on the men in most fleets. 

In all however, the driver 
should go back to training school for 
& day or more, or one of the instructors 
should work with him to improve his 
practices. 


1. The Clinic 

After the first or repeated accidents, 
it may be observed that the driver 
apparently has certain disabilities: 
vision, hearing may be defective; he 
may be poorly informed, nervous and 
irritable, emotionally unstable, and the 
like. The fleet may have testing appa- 
ratus that can be used for checking 
these conditions, or they may be 
checked by the doctor; or the driver 
may be sent for testing at one of the 
psychophysical or medical clinics. 


Cases, 


This situation should be handled 
carefully. For example, if tests indi- 
date disabilities, the driver should be 
referred to a competent eye specialist. 
Foreman and safety men should try to 
be helpful in case of family or finan- 
cial dithculties that may result in wor- 
ries and inattention on the job. This 
is likewise a responsibility of the un- 
ion. Many accidents can be traced to 
loss of sleep, worry, heavy drinking, 
and the like. 

Throughout all of this there must 
be a friendly atmosphere. The fore- 
man and safety representatives should 
have a genuine interest in the welfare 
of the men, and they in the safety job 
of the fleet. All of this makes for 
good morale, loyalties, and a feeling 
on the part of the men that they are 
working for a fine company. Smoulder 
ing resentment over injustices, fancied 
or real, should be aired and cleared up. 


5. Serious Accident-Repeaters 

The hearing, followed by testing 
and retraining, will ordinarily do much 
to cut down repeating. But there will 
be some instances in which repeated 
accidents show that a driver can’t make 
the grade Obviously, when an opera 
tor has four or five times the accidents 
of the average driver on a mileage 
basis, there is something seriously 
wrong. If this cannot be corrected, he 
should be shifted to an easier opera- 
tion or a different job. Some serious 
repeaters may become such a liability 
to their fleet, causing such serious 
losses, that they may deal a body blow 
to the company—especially in case of 
the small fleet 


6. The responsibility of the 

Union 

Throughout this discussion there 
have been several references to the 
place of the union. A strong union 
with thoughtful intelligent stewards or 
committeemen can be a great asset in 
fleet safety. Clearly, the type of pro- 
gram that we have recommended for 
accident-repeaters is in the best inter- 
ests of the union, since this program's 
chief object is improving the driver. 
Any activity that tends to reduce acci- 
dents involving their membership 
should be of primary importance to 
union leadership 

Drivers who have repeated accidents 
can be a serious menace to the accident 
record and the insurance costs of the 
fleet. Repeaters as a group show cer- 
tain types of weaknesses or disabilities 

faulty attitudes, poor skills, lack of 
information about safe practices, and 
visual defects. Any one of these weak- 
nesses may result in repeated accidents. 











T’S BIKE SAFETY 
IN ANY LANGUAGE 


_— can say it in any language 
under the sun, including sign lan 
guage or smoke signals, but bike safety 
idds up to the same thing no matter 
how you say it 

Newton, Massachusetts, and Copen 
hagen, Denmark, for instance, are sep 
arated by lots of water, a couple of 
ontinents and the barrier of language 
yet the bike safety problem requires 
the standard treatment despite all th« 
superficial differences between the two 
places. And the techniques used in 
meeting the problem posed by bikes 
in trathic are strangely alike 
in emphasis 


Take Denmark. The bike problem 
is really serious since more than 700 
000 bicyclists contend with motor ve 
hicle trafhc for right-of-way on Dan 
ish highways 


: differ only 


Biggest problem affecting the Danes 
is to separate the two kinds of wheeled 
trafic, and Danish trafhc officials fol 
low the time-honored formula of en 
gineering, education and enforcement 

the three E’s of trathc safety—to 
keep bikes to the ) 
streets and highways 


right on Danish 


Pavement markings on Copenhagen 


streets warn cyclists to keep to the 
right, while on other thoroughfares, 
railings intervene between bike and 
motor vehicular trafhc. The Danish 
Ministry of Justice saw to it that post 
ers placarded these palings with an 
admonishing finger and the slogan 
Do as I do—Keep to the Right.’ 


Denmark is divided into 71 police 
districts. In every district, Ulrik Duur- 
loo, director of the /ustitsministeriets, 
the Danish government's equivalent of 
our National Safety Council, has one 
or two representatives to keep the bike 
safety program in high gear and roll- 
ng 


Middletown, Ohio, honors the safest bike riders annually by featuring them in 
the big bicycle parade sponsored by the Safety Council and Montgomery Ward 


& Company. Paul E. 


Wilson, 


Council director, finds event top program. 
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Danish bicyclists these days are trail- 
ing ‘Do as I do—Keep to the Right” 
banners from their saddle seats and 
the bikes following them are decked 
out similarly. When the bike traffic 
is thick, the streets and highways of 
Denmark bear a marked resemblance to 
a safety parade. 

Big psychological factor is that in 
each of the 71 police districts the No. 
1 man on bike safety is either the 
chief constable or a prominent member 
of the Danish accident prevention so- 
ciety. Wah top level interest bearing 
down on bike behavior, it is small 
wonder that the Danes are mindful of 
their manners in trathic. 

Across the sea in Newton, Massa 
chusetts, bike safety rated attention, 
too. The Newton Police Department 
and Recreation Department joined 
hands in a cooperative program aimed 
at keeping the towns young bikesters 
alive and kicking. 

Under the joint direction of Chief 
Philip Purcell and Commissioner of 
Recreation Evan C. Johnson, a survey 
of bicycle riding habits in the city 
showed that the children apparently 
lacked proper instruction and know!- 
edge for the safe operation and care 
of their bicycles. As a result, a plan 
was devised whereby Safety Officer 
Thomas L. McEnaney visited each of 
the city’s 24 supervised playgrounds 
during the summer. 

Playground supervisors enthusiasti- 
cally endorsed the plan by encouraging 
the young bicyclists to attend these 
safety lessons and demonstrations. The 
maintenance division of the Recreation 
Department laid out the course on each 
playground. As a result of their ef 
forts, large groups of children were 


Newton, Massachusetts, bike riders have something to cele- 
brate too. Youngster gets a prize from Chief Philip Purcell 
as Evan Johnson, far left, and John Donahue look on. 
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met by the safety officer at each play- 
ground. 

In sport shirt and slacks, Ofhcer 
McEnaney rode to each playground on 
a bicycle, purchased by the depart- 
ment for the occasion. This proved 
to be of tremendous value in getting 
the children into the spirit of making 
a game of it—in keeping with the 
feeling of vacation time. 


Sitting on the grass in the shadiest 
part of the playground, the officer first 
would give a talk on traffic safety with 
particular attention to bicycle safety 
rules. Various signs used for traffi 
control were also shown. 

After this informal talk, the chil 
dren participated in a question and 
answer period which proved to be en 
lightening to both the officer and the 
children 

Riding demonstrations and instruc 
tions started with the officer demon 
strating proper balance between two 
parallel white lines, 100 feet long and 
four inches apart. With both hands 
on the handlebars and one foot on the 
pedal, the bicycle was pushed with the 
free foot; all the while keeping both 
wheels within the lines. When the 
end of the markings was reached, the 
procedure was reversed; the rider re 
turning with the feet interchanged. 
At about ten feet from the original 
starting point, he would coast to the 
end with both feet off the ground. In 
addition to giving the children practice 
in control and balance, it allowed the 
othcer to assist them in proper co 
ordination 

Next was shown the safe procedure 
in mounting and dismounting for both 
boy's or girl's bicycles. The rider was 
instructed to first place his outside’ 





foot on the pedal with his hands on 
the handlebars. When starting, the 
bicycle was pushed with the free foot 
and the “inside’’ foot swung over the 
saddle or through the frame, as the 
case may be. The mounting had to 
be completed within ten feet from the 
start. This course was conducted with- 
in parallel lines three feet apart and 
150 feet long. After riding through 
the lines to the end, he would make a 
turn and return through the lines, 
gradually braking at about ten feet 
from the end and dismounting at the 
exact point where the lines ended. 

The third demonstration was held 
between white lines fashioned into an 
‘S’ curve. This course was also three 
feet wide and on it the child would 
demonstrate his ability to handle the 
bicycle on winding roads or curves 

On the fourth course, which was a 
15 foot wide curve, the children 
would start at a point a short distance 
from the open end of the white lines 
and then enter the course riding as 
rapidly as possible. They were in- 
structed to keep within three feet of 
the inside arc while completing the 
curve. In this manner the child could 
really feel the centrifugal thrust of the 
bicycle while rounding a curve where 
control is so important. It was espe- 
cially effective on the grassy play 
ground where it was more slippery 
than normal but where they could not 
get hurt in case of a spill. 

The last demonstration was con 
ducted on simulated intersections each 
15 feet wide. One represented a cross- 
ing and the other where one road 
meets another without crossing. On 
these two diagrams a great deal of time 

To Page 26 


Across the sea, in Denmark, bike riders are admonished “Do as 
I do, Keep to the Right” via posters placarded along the railings 
that separate cyclists from motor vehicle traffic. 


























ET READY FOR WINTER 


Seve few drivers realize or recog 

added hazards of winter 
driving stemming from inadequate 
traction and reduced visibility. These 
are the chief reasons for the increased 
death rate during the winter months 


nize the 


Inadequate traction on road surfaces 
is primarily due to snow and ice and, 
to a lesser degree, to wetness, particu 
larly on certain types of pavement 
Combined with inattention, careless 
ness, and faulty driving practices, poor 
traction often results in skidding, a 
factor frequently contributing to motor 
vehicle accidents. 

In one out of six fatal accidents in 
1950 the weather was rainy, foggy or 
snowy. An unfavorable road condi 
tion—wet, muddy, snowy or icy—was 
reported for one out of five fatal acci- 
dents 

Reduced visibility in winter driving 
generally involves one or more of three 
circumstances: Longer hours of dark- 
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By Ross G. Wilcox, 


Secretary, NSC Committee 


ness, inclement weather conditions due 
to snow or sleet storms, fogs, mists, 
etc.; and obstructions to driver vision 
from frost, ice- or snow-covered wind- 
shields, snowbanks, etc. Under present 
trafic volumes and speeds, good visi- 
bility is of prime importance and lack 
of it has undoubtedly contributed to 
many accidents. 


Reports from 20 states last year 
showed that in one out of five fatal 
accidents the driver's vision was ob- 
scured. Nearly half of the objects ob- 
scuring his vision were on the vehicle 
itself, such as rain, snow or sleet on 
the windshield. 

In an effort to learn more about the 
causes of winter accidents, and how 
to prevent them, the National Safety 
Council’s Committee on Winter Driv- 
ing Hazards was established in 1939, 
Since that time, it has carried on a 
combined research and educational 
program, aimed at finding the facts 


on Winter Driving Hazards 


and reporting those facts to the public 
The research phase of this program has 
included stopping, traction, and corner- 
ing ability tests of passenger cars and 
commercial vehicles on snow. and ice 
under a wide variety of conditions. In 
conjunction with this test work, the 
Committee has conducted special statis- 
tical studies of winter traffic accidents. 
These studies have related accidents 
to season, time, location, condition of 
the road surface, visibility, etc. 
Based on these findings, the Com- 
mittee has conducted an intensive edu- 
cational program to get these facts to 
the attention of the driving public. 
While this work has not produced a 
panacea for safe winter driving, the 
factual data developed have made it 
possible to offer practical and realistic 
advice for the average driver. 
Although the Committee’s educa- 
tional efforts have been directed pri- 
marily to the driver, the prevention of 
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winter driving accidents is a dual re- 
sponsibility which must be shared by 
the public official as well as the driver 

At first glance, it may appear that 
there isn’t much that the traffic official 
can do about the weather, but actually 
there is a great deal that he can and 
should do about it. Here again, the 
application of the three E’s—engineer- 
ing, enforcement, and education—can 
effectively counteract the added _haz- 
ards of winter weather. 


The Engineering Approach 

It is a major function of state and 
city highway departments to keep roads 
open and in safe condition for winter 
use. The problem is largely one of 
ice and snow removal or treatment 
with chlorides and abrasives. Need- 
less to say, maximum safety is pro- 
vided when the snow and ice are 
completely removed, leaving bare 
pavement surface. This is a highly 
recommended practice, especially on 
heavily traveled streets in metropolitan 
areas. 


Where complete ice and snow re- 
moval is impractical, abrasives treated 
with chlorides should be freely spread 
at all intersections and other points 
where stop-and-go driving prevails. 
Complete sections of highways should 
be similarly treated if they carry heavy 
traffic volumes or have experienced a 
high number of accidents involving 
an icy or snowy surface. 


endeavor to remove ice completely 
from pavements as soon as possible by 
the best available method. Various 
types of plows and graders are gen- 
erally used for this purpose. The direct 
application of chlorides is practiced 
by some states and cities to cut the 
bonded ice and packed snow from the 
pavement so that graders and plows 
can work more efficiently 

In addition to these more or less 
routine maintenance operations, other 
engineering improvements need to be 
undertaken where their need is shown 
through accident records. Some of 
these fundamental engineering reme 
dies include the improvement of exist- 
ing trafic control measures, such as 
reflectorizing signs, relocating signals, 
etc., and adapting new measures such 
as the establishment of speed zones, 
the addition of advance warning signs, 
etc. 

A really serious accident situation 
may indicate even broader engineering 
improvements, such as changes in road 
alignment, radius and elevation of 
curves, crown of the roadway, etc., or 
the erection of guard rails, widening 
and stabilizing of shoulders, removal 
of fixed objects on shoulders such as 
trees, etc. 

The nation’s defense program will 
undoubtedly require winter mainte 
nance of heretofore secondary roads 
that now are primary means of access 
to industrial plants and factories and 


Many defense plants have grown up 
around the outskirts of cities and 
towns where available roads, even 
under favorable conditions, often are 
not adequate to handle the greatly in- 
creased trathc volumes. Yet, produc- 
tion lines must be kept going in spite 
of winter storms. Delays to workmen 
going to and from their jobs must be 
kept to a minimum. 

Highway departments with fore- 
sight will make necessary engineering 
improvements along these roadways 
prior to the season of ice and snow- 
storms. Firm, smooth surfaces on un- 
paved sections of roadways will need 
to be provided to facilitate snow plow- 
ing. Shoulders may need widening in 
order that snow may be pushed amply 
clear of the traveled portion of the 
roadway. Sharp turns, dips, and other 
potentially hazardous spots when the 
roadway becomes slippery should be 
eliminated in so far as practical. 


Enforcement 

With some factories on 24-hour 
shifts, these arteries will carry consid- 
erably heavier traffic during hours of 
dusk or darkness. The roads will be 
used extensively during periods of re- 
duced visibility due to adverse weather. 
Steps need to be taken now to increase 
the effectiveness of existing traffic 
signs, signals, and other control meas- 
ures. New signs and signals will be 
needed in many localities 


Practically all highway departments other centers of defense activities In so far as enforcement is concerned 
To Page 38 
When the big drifts block traffic, the rotary plows In some areas in the snowbelt motorists will not see the bare pavement 





are called on to smash through and re-establish 
vital highway links. The churning blades of this 
rotary are opening up US 36 in Colorado. 


until spring comes ‘round again. Here, maintenance departments rely on 
treated abrasives to increase traction on ice and snow. Highway depart- 
ments are remedying their forces now for the advent of winter. 
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MEET MR. ME FIRST 


By J. A. Carrothers 


City Traffic Engineer, Schenectady, N. Y. 


NOVEL approach to the problem 

of safe-driver education was pro 
nounced a complete success in Schenec 
tady, New York, recently. The 
Gazette, Schenectady’s morning news- 
paper, presented a series of photo- 
graphs showing a mythical motorist, 
Mr. Me First,” performing a variety 
of trafhic violations 


Inferred in the series of photographs 
and captions was the subtle fact that 
each of the reading public was himselt 

Mr. Me First’’ when he dropped his 
motor manners. ‘Mr. Me First’’ was 
made to appear as ridiculous as he 
really is without the usual type of 
safety theme linking 
each one of the series was the fact 
that much of blame for traffic con- 
Mr. Average” mo 


message. The 


fusion rested with 
torist himself 


Caption hints that the police de 
partment was overlooking significant 
violations resulted in a reversal of this 
attitude on the part of the police. The 
public also experienced this revegsal 
Instead of dropping remarks such as 
tough cop the feeling was more 
that’s what ‘Mr. Me First’ deserves.’ 


As a result of the continuous blasts 
against the errant motorist in the pes 
son of “Mr. Me First’ (at least an 
increased police campaign 
shortly after the series began), the 
police department added another 3 
wheel motorcycle to curb parking vio 
lations in all the business districts of 
the city and announced after three 
weeks of the campaign that trathc tick- 
ets issued had increased considerably. 


According to John E. N. Hume, Jr., 
editor of the Schenectady Gazette, the 
campaign aroused more comment than 
anything of its kind the paper had 
ever sponsored. This observation is 
noteworthy 


followed 


because the Schenectad} 
Gazette has been, for a number of 
years, sponsoring an Annual Safety 
Month, an’activity which merited a na- 
tional award in 1950 for newspaper 
safety work. Mr. Hume supports his 
statement with statisties on the flow of 
letters and telephone calls during the 
initial stages of the campaign. 

None of the “shots’’ were staged 
but were actual violations of existing 


Mr. MM. E. 





First gets into print regularly in the columns of the 


Schenectady Gazette. In top photo he is playing follow-the-leader 
down the town’s main traffic artery during the rush hour, instead of 
using the empty curb lane. In the lower photo, he’s driving the 
vehicle with its nose blocking a traffic lane during the afternoon 
rush. Schenectady motorists have come to regard the Gazette's 
character as a mirror of their own traffic antics and have profited 


immeasurably. 


laws and driving rules. The ubiquitous 
Gazette photographer, Sid Brown, 
under the direction of Charles B. 
Sellers, chief photographer, and Ed- 
ward Themac, Jr., city editor, seemed 
always to be on hand when “Mr. Me 
First” dropped his guard. 

The story of the Gazette's success 
may help other newspapers and public 
safety officials in other cities to spon- 
sor similar campaigns. 


The Gazette plans to continue the 
series on an intermittent basis to keep 
Mr. Me First’ in the minds of Sche- 
nectady drivers. As an editorial policy, 
the campaign rests on the basis that 
police doaseneeie can be convinced 
that citizens want such violators as 
“Mr. Me First” tagged hard and often 

The idea of such a character was 
conceived by Gazette Reporter Jack 
Dumas, who handles the city hall news 
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Mok than 100 safety council and chapter managers 
and state council administrators will attend the An- 
nual Managers’ Conference at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, 
Friday and Saturday, Oct. 5-6. In the broad field of ad- 
ministrative problems successful safety council managers 
will lead the discussions and give particular emphasis to 
finance and program. Since the last Conference in Oc 
tober, 1950, many new ideas have been launched, particu- 
larly in the field of educational promotion and some will 
be described. The ‘‘one-fund” solicitation idea which has 
created a lot of pro and con discussion in various cities 
during the past year, undoubtedly will be given close 
scrutiny. Also the question of a retirement plan for council 
managers will probably come up for discussion. All man- 
agers are cordially invited to attend the two-day sessions. 
There is no registration charge for the Friday and Saturday 
meetings. 
Conference Meeting 

The Conference of Local Safety Organizations will meet 
at the LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, on Monday afternoon, Oct. 
8, to consider reports from its procedures committee and 
transact other business to come before the group. The Con- 
ference is made up of Class A chartered councils and 
chapters. The procedures committee which met recently 
in Chicago, will convene again on Sunday, Oct. 7, also at 
the LaSalle. Kenneth B. Colman of Seattle, NSC vice- 
president for Local Safety Organizations, will preside at the 
Monday Conference gathering 


New License Law 

A new drivers’ license law has been adopted by the 
Missouri Legislature. It provides the essential features of 
the standard law, with examinations, revocation and super- 
vision clauses. The bill is expected to receive the Gover- 
nor’s signature shortly and will become effective on January 
1. The Governor has been unwavering in his demand for 
a drivers’ law, with “teeth.” The St. Joseph Safety Council 
has been working for the enactment of a standard law for 
ten years and has been one of the leaders in the long hard 
fight for a satisfactory law. 


Official Financial Support 

Governor Warren of California recently signed “Senate 
Bill 64° which provides that any county board of super- 
visors “‘may authorize and provide for the education or 
information of the public relative to accident prevention 
and for the presentation to the public of information de- 
signed for the promotion thereof.’ The law provides that 
the Boards may make contracts with any person, firm, 
association or corporation, for furnishing such services 
and may pay for such services from any available funds. 
The enactment of the new law which was urged by the 
NSC Chapters and local safety councils of the State, opens 
up a great potential in safety council organization and sup- 
port, especially in counties that do not have large metro- 
politan areas within their boundaries. It may also prove 
to be a great lift to established councils in the larger cities. 
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‘THE formal presentation of a comprehensive “Traffic Code 

Study,” sponsored by the City of Hamilton and the Hamil- 
ton (Ohio) Safety Council, took place in the Council chambers 
in that city recently. Arthur E. Topmiller, president of the 
Local Safety Council, turned over the first copy of the com- 
pleted study to Mayor George E. Radcliffe, while city officials 
looked on. Reading (L. to R.) W. Russell Hicks, director 
safety council; Charles F. Schwalm, city manager; Mr. Top- 
miller, Councilmen Dr. Lester L. Hunter, and John W. Ben- 
ninghofen, Mayor Radcliffe, and Councilmen Arthur H. Wilson, 
Bernard F. Kirsch and Edward W. Beckett. The 44-page book- 
let is an analysis of city traffic regulations in comparison with 
recommended standards. The Council committee had_ the 
cooperation of the Automotive Safety Foundation technical staff, 
the National Safety Council, several leading civic clubs and 
two of Hamilton’s largest industrial firms. 


“Ciney Safety” 

Everybody in Cincinnati has been talking about the new 
‘Cincy-Safety’” project, a public service safety campaign 
dedicated to save children’s lives, sponsored by Radio 
Station WKRC and the Greater Cincinnati Safety Council. 
The central figure in this series is “Chuck Wagon Moore”’ 
well known cowboy radio and screen actor who was en- 
gaged to give full time to the original eight-week project 
The program has enlisted splendid cooperation from the 
schools, police department, the playgrounds and a dozen 
other local groups. Station WKRC’s support has been out- 
standing, with 62 station break slogans, 10 spot announce- 
ments and two 5-minute programs daily and a one-half 
hour program each week. A 7 program is given each 
week at some city playground and the original series of 
eight weeks has been extended to 12, due to popular 
demand. Kenneth R. Miller, executive director of the 
Cincinnati Safety Council, announces that a huge parade 
will climax the series. ‘“Cincy-Safety’’ is a special emphasis 
project with such weekly themes as “The Policeman Is 
Your Pal” “Bike Week,” “Hunt Home Hazards Week,” 
etc. Twenty-five thousand balloons have been given out to 
the playground youngsters, and on each balloon was printed: 


To Page 36 
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¢ pew stage is set, the actors wait 


i the lines of safety’s show are 


well rehearsed. All that remains ts for 
the curtain to go up on the 39th Na 
tional Safety Congress & Exposition 
is tt will im Chicago, October 8 


This year the Congress .s slanted to 


ope with problems that are acutely 
important in the cold war, grown hot 
since Korea. The drumfire of guns 
ind the agony of the Korean onflict 
furnish offstage noises that stress the 
regency of plans for the conservation 


of American manpower and resources 

The Congress will run a full five 
days with a program of interest to 
every industry and public agency in 
the nation. More than 1,100 National 
Committeemen contributed sugges 
tions, relating to subject matter, speak 
ers and general planning. And the 
Congress program approximates more 
than 160 sessions with 700 or more 
program participants contributing to 
its success 

Registration and information desks 
located in the Stevens. Con 
House ind 


Irattic sessions will 


will be 
gress, La Salle, Palmer 


Morrison hotels 


National Safety Council and the Fed 
eral Government. 

One of the top traffic events will be 
the appearance of Rudolph F. King, 
registrar, Massachusetts Registry of 
Motor Vehicles, on the Tuesday after 
noon general session, where he will 
deliver his monograph as Beecroft 
Memorial Award Lecturer. Registrar 
King is the fifth person to be so hon- 
ored since the Beecroft Memorial 
Awards were created in 1946. He will 
be introduced by Dale Roeder, presi- 
dent of the Society of Automotive En- 
gineers, Robert F. Black, president of 
the White Motor Company and chair- 
man of the Beecroft Traffic Safety En- 
gineering Lecture Committee, SAE, 
will preside. 

A Congress ‘must’ for commer 
cial vehicle and transit folk is the 
Victory Award Luncheon to honor 
winners in the National Fleet Safety 
Contest. It will be held Thursday 
noon in the grand ballroom of the La 
Salle Hotel. The luncheon is spon 
sored again this year by the General 


Traffic at the 


igain be held at the Congress Hotel, 
while Commercial Vehicle and Transit 
programs will be held at the La Salle 

The Congress will open with the 
annual meeting of members and elec 
tion of ofhcers of the National Safety 
Council in the grand ballroom of the 
Stevens. On the program of the an 
nual meeting is a former tennis star, 
Lieut. Commander Helen Hull Jacobs, 
now engaged in public relations work 
with the U. S. Navy. Another speaker 
will be Millard Caldwell, administra- 
tor of the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration President Dearborn 
will present his annual message to 
members 

The Safety Exposition will occupy 
every available foot of space in the 
Casino Room of the Congress Hotel 
and the Exhibition Hall of the Stevens 
Both equipment and services for acci 
dent prevention, fire prevention, first 
aid and occupational hygiene will be 
on display, with technicians on hand 
to explain and demonstrate the various 
products. In addition to the exhibits 
of products commercially available, 
there will be displays arranged by the 





Motors Corporation Kenneth McFar- 
land, nationally known educator and 
public speaker will be the principal 
speaker. 

On Tuesday night there will be a 
showing of safety films in the grand 
ballroom of the Stevens. John McCul 
lough, director of technical services, 
Motion Picture Association of America 
ind chairman of the National Com- 
mittee on Films for Safety, will pre- 
sent winners of the Committee’s 1951 
awards 

Top All-Congress event will be the 
annual banquet Wednesday night at 
the Stevens. Charles R. Cox, president 
of the Kennecott Copper Corporation 
and chairman of the NSC Board of 
Directors, will preside. Chicago's 
Mayor Martin H. Kennelley will ex- 
tend the city’s official welcome. 
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This year’s Congress will be vitally 
important to leaders in the field of 
trathc and transportation. If America 
is to survive, the answers to critical 
problems involving full employment 
of our mammoth industrial plant, truck 
transport over congested highways 
mass transportation in crowded indus- 
trial and metropolitan areas and other 
traffic tangles must be forthcoming 
A Reception for Women will be held 
in the Mayfair Room, Blackstone 
Hotel, Monday, October 8 from 3:30 
to 5:30. Lt. Commander Jacobs will 
speak informally. Mrs. George W 
Jaqua, vice president, N.S.C. will 
preside, and an important announce- 
ment of interest to all women will be 
made at this time 

Here is the Congress program for 
Trathc, Commercial Vehicle and 
Transit 














































Traffic Section 
Monday Afternoon 


October 8, Congress Hotel 
Third Floor, Florentine Room 


General Session 


Presiding: WitLtiAM M. GREENE, Dir., 
Connecticut Highway Safety Commission, 





Hartford, Conn.; First Vice Chairman, 


Traffic Section, N.S.C 


2:00 Traffic to Come. 
E. H. Hormes, Chief, Highway 
Transport Research, U. S. Bureau 
of Public Roads, Washington, D. € 


Purposes and Functions of the 
State and Local Officials’ National 
Highway Safety Committee. 
Mayor C. E. Stusser, Akron, 
Ohio. 

Special Tires for Winter Driving. 
A. H. Easton, Director, Truck Re 
search Project, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wis« 


3:00 


Tuesday Morning 


October 9, Congress Hotel 
Third Floor, Parlors D and F 
9:30 o'clock 
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Group Session for Public 
Safety Education 


County Fair—A display of state 
and local public education mate- 
rials, including the showing of new 
traffic safety films 


Tuesday Afternoon 


October 9, Congress Hotel 
Third Floor, Florentine Room 


General Session 


Presiding: JuDGE EpwarpD C. FisHER, Mu 
nicipal Court, Lincoln, Neb.; General 
Chairman, Traffic Section, N.S.C 

2:00 Business Meeting of Traffic Sec- 
tion. 

2:15 Introduction of Beecroft Memorial 
Award Lecturer. 
RoBertT F. BLack, Pres., Whit 
Motor Co., Cleveland; Chairman, 
Beecroft Trathce Safety Engineering 
Lecture Committee, Society of Au 
tomotive Engineers 

2:20 Beecroft Memorial Award Lecture. 


RupoteH F. KING, Registrar of 
Motor Vehicles, Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, Boston 


Wednesday Morning 


October 10, Congress Hotel 
Second Floor, Pine Room 


Group Session for Traffic 


Engineers 
Presiding: C. W. Prisk, Highway Eng., 
Public Roads, Washington, 


Bureau of 
> 


9:30 School Crossing Protection. 

T. A. Witey, Traffic Eng., Chicago 
Motor Club, Chicago 

10:00 Discussion. 

10:10 Building Safety Into the Highway. 
W. J. Mortimer, Asst. Supt. of 
Highways, Cook County Highway 
Dept., Chicago 

10:40 Discussion. 

10:50 Accident Experience vs. Roadside 
Developments. 
J. Cart McMonac ie, Dir., Plan 
ning and Trathc, Michigan State 
Hwy. Dept., Lansing, Mich 

11:20 Discussion. 


Wednesday Morning 
October 10, Congress Hotel 
Second Floor, English Walnut Room 
Group Session for Traffic 
Court Judges and Prosecutors 


Presiding: JubDGE HENRY W 
City Court, Plainfield, N. J 


CLEMENT, 


9:30 Teen-Age Drivers and the Traffic 
Court. 
JUDGE CHARLES C. BERNSTEIN, 
Maricopa County Superior Court, 
Phoenix, Ariz 

10:00 Discussion. 

10:10 The Court’s Responsibility Toward 
Improving Driver Attitudes. 
JuDGE Epwarpb C. FisHER, Munici 
pal Court, Lincoln, Neb 

10:40 Discussion. 

10:50 Securing Closer Cooperation Be- 
tween Police and Courts. 
C. J. Tierney, Chief of Police, 
Bureau of Police, St. Paul, Minn. 


JOHN D. Warts, Recorder's 
Trafhe & Ordinance Div., 


JUDG 
Court, 
Detroit 


Wednesday Morning 
October 10, Congress Hotel 
Third Floor, Florentine Room 
Group Session for Police 


Presiding: Cot. CHARLES H. SCHOEFFEL, 
Supt., New Jersey State Police, Trenton, 
N. J.; Chairman, Police Division, N.S.C. 


9:30 Business Meeting of the Police 
Division. 

9:45 Panel Discussion of Enforcement 
Policies — with Audience Partici- 
pation. 

Discussion Leader—RosBeErT E 

RALEIGH, Dir. of Field Service, 

International Association of Chiefs 

of Police, Evanston, IIl 

Police Escorts. 

Courtesies to Out-of-State Motor- 

ists. 

Special Events, Parades, Funeral 

Processions. 

Uniform Enforcement. 
Participants: 


Capt. W. J. ANDRESEN, Police 
Dept., Dubuque, Iowa 

B. R. CALDWELL, Deputy Chief of 
Police, Commander, Traffic Bureau, 
Police Dept., Los Angeles, Calif 
Lr. JOHN DEWINTER, Dir., Traffic 
and Safety Div., Maine State Police, 
Augusta, Me. 

L. B. SuLtivan, Dir., Dept. of 
Public Safety, Montgomery, Ala. 
Capt. B. F. Pruitt, Traffic Div., 
Dept. of Police, Columbia, S. C 
THOMAS R. JONES, Supt., Police 


Dept., Minneapolis, Minn 


Wednesday Afternoon 


October 10, Congress Hotel 
Third Floor, Florentine Room 
General Session 
Presiding: JosepH E. HAVENNER, Mgr., 

Public Safety Dept., Automobile Club of 
Southern California, Los Angeles, Calif.; 
Second Vice Chairman, Traffic Section, 
N.S.C 
Turn Page 
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(Congress 


Fron Preceding ALE 


2:00 Better Identification of Drinking 
Drivers 
Mason Lapp, Dean, University of 
lowa Law School, lowa City, lowa 
Chairman, Committee on Tests for 
Intoxication, NSC 
What Is the Best Kind of Speed 
Limit for Rural Highways? A 
Three-Way Debate. 
Moderator Cot. Grorce |} 
MINGLE, Supt., Ohio State Higl 
way Patrol, Columbus, Ohio; Chair 
in, Committee on Speed and A 
lent NSC 
a. An Absolute Limit 
Sct. T. P. CAHALAN, Penge 
nia State Polu Harrist 
p 
(Or peaker t 
nounced. ) 
b. A Prima Facie Limit 
MARION A SNOW 
Commuisioner Utal 
Publi ifety, Salt 
Utal 
(Other speake 
mced.) 
c. A “Reasonable and Prudent” 
Limit 
VAN BLANKEN 
Cot hicer 


I ti Satety 
Washington, D. ¢ 
IN M. Kremi D 
Division, Internat 


Thursday Morning 
October 11, Congress Hotel 
Second Floor, English Walnut Room 
Group Session for Traffic 
Engineers 


rTuHew ¢ SIELSK Dir 
Engineering Dept Ch 
lub, Chicag 
The Contribution of Street Light 
ing to Traffic Safety. 
T. J. Sesurn, City Traff I 
Kansas City, M 
9:50 Discussion. 
10:00 Use of Accident Records in High 
way Improvement Programs. 
avis |. Hooper, Dir, Bureau 
f nning-Design, ( f 
Highway Dept., Hartt 


10:20 Discussion, 

10:30 Why We Have a Traffic Engineer 
in Our City. 
Mayor Georce A. ScHOcCK, S 
Bend, Ind 


of Safety, Toronto Police Dept 


10:50 Discussion. 

11:00 Needed Research in Traffic Engi- 
necring. 
WILBUR S. SMITH, Associate Dir., 
Yale University Bureau of High 
way Traffic, New Haven, Conn 


Discussion. 


Thursday Morning 


October 11, Congress Hotel 
Third Floor, Parliament Room 


Group Session for Traffic 
Court Judges and Prosecutors 


Presiding JupbGe THOMAS M. Powers 
Municipal Court, Akron, Ohio; Chair 
man, Trathc Court Div., Trafic Section, 
NSC 
9:30 Business Meeting of Traffic Court 

Division. 

9:45 Traffic Safety from the Bench. 
JupGe CHarces E. VANIK, Munici 
pal Court, Cleveland 
Discussion. 

Physiology of Alcohol. 

C. W. MUenpercer, State Toxi 
cologist, Michigan Dept. of Health 
Lansing, Mich 

Discussion. 

Handling of Military Violators. 
Mayor Haroitp H. Watrop, Hq 
USAF, Washington, D. € 


Thursday Morning 


October 11, Congress Hotel 
Third Floor, Florentine Room 


Group Session for Police 
/ dj INSP. VERNON H. Pace, Dir 


Toronto 
9:30 The Traffic Engineer Looks at 
Enforcement. 
Georce J. Fisner, City Trath 
Eng., Wichita, Kans 
Developing Public Support for 
Enforcement. (Panel Discussion) 
Discussion Leader —ARTHUR FI 
Mitter, AAA Foundation for Traf 
tice Safety, Washington, D. ¢ 
Participants: 

CAPT 

| j 

Cok 

Howarp W. Hoyt 

lie, Kalamazoo, Mi 

1. R. Brackmore, Chiet of Poli 

San lose, Calif 

Roserr B LEOPOLD, Managing 

Dir., Greater Atlanta Satety Coun 

|, Atlanta, Ga 

Capt. Atpert O. DANiets, Roc! 

ter Bureau ot Pol Rochester 

N. ¥ 

Roy M. Fisher icago Daily 

New Chicag Ii! 


10:00 


Thursday Morning 
October 11, Congress Hotel 
Second Floor, Pine Room 
9:30 o'clock 
Group Session for Public 
Safety Education 
Overcoming the Public's 1.9. 
(Inertia Quotient) 


Presiding: DAN HOLLINGSWORTH, Mana 
ver Oklahoma City Safety Council; Chair 
man, Public Safety Education Committec 

9:30 Public Safety Education—Key to 
Continuing Action. 
Dr. JOHN W. STUDEBAKER, Chair 
man, National Committee for Traf- 
hic Satety. 

10:00 “State Aid” Builds Local Pro- 

grams in Connecticut. 

WitttiAM M. GREENE, Director 

Connecticut Highway Safety Com 

mission 

Plain Talk in Detroit. 

DoNALD SLUTZ, Managing Di 

rector, Trathc Safety Association of 

Detroit 

Group Participation — New 

Strength for Your Safety Pro- 

gram. 

Mrs. Bess Proctor, Field Repre 

sentativ Arkansas State Safety 

Council 


10:30 


Thursday Afternoon 


October 11, Morrison Hotel 
Lower Lobby, Terrace Casino Room 


Joint Meetings—All Public 
Safety Delegates 


Presiding: Nep H. DEARBORN, Pres., Na 


tional Safety Council, Chicago 


Our Children Can Have a 
Safe Community 


2:15 Opening Remarks. 
Nep H. DEARBORN 
When the Public Official Coop- 
erates. 
Sip McMatn, Governor of Arkan 
is, Little Rock, Ark 
When the Educator Cooperates. 
Wayne O. Reep, Asst. Commis 
ioner of Education, | S. Office 
of Education, Div. of State & Local 
School Systems, Washington, D. € 
When the Industrialist Cooperates. 
CHARLES R. Cox, President, K 
necott Copper Corp., New 
Chairman, Board of Directo 
tional Safety Council 
It's Everybody's Business 
gether. 


losepH M. KAPLAN 


Discussion. 


Transit Section 


Tuesday Afternoon 
October 9, La Salle Hotel 
Nineteenth Floor, Century Room 
iding: M. G. BULLOCK, Supervising 
Transit Casualty Co., St. Louis 
Opening Remarks. 
General 
LOCK 
How Can We Maintain Safety 
Standards Under a Mobilization 
Program. (Panel Discussion) 


M. G. Bu! 


Chairman 


(a) Recruitment, Selection, Train- 
ing. 
CHARLES E, Kertser, Executive 
Asst., Chicago Transit Author- 
ity, Chicago 
To Page 24 
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Wanted: Top Level 
Traffic Planning 


From Page 9 
and a good vehicle code, then govern 
ment has a basis on which to operate 

There must be a master street plan 
geared to the city’s present and future 
needs 

Next and very importantly, a sound 
traffic engineering program A tratt« 
engineering program is aimed primar 
ily at improving the use of what you 
now have. This has an important re 
lation to the express system, the arterial 
system 

We must have an effective trafty 
engineering program first of all to 
make our master street system work 
and, secondly, because many of the 
things that are wrong with the move 
ment of traffic now are inherent in 
the present system. We need intelli 
gent engineering brains working on 
these problems on a day-to-day basis 
with enough money to make some dif 
ference when they come to a conclusion 
so that they can do something about it 

Next there must be a constant super 
visory program by the police, because 
many of these regulations are totally 
meaningless unless there is police su 
pervision. The most obvious is park 
ing. Many of these plans depend upon 
certain parking restrictions as well as 
certain movement patterns, and unless 
you have trained police whose moralc 
is high and who feel that they have 
general public support in the job they 
are doing and an understanding of its 
importance, your system will break 
down 

Another element in this is develop 
ment of informed, organized public 
opinion 

What is needed is to make a study 
of the system, of streets, of the de 
mand for movement so as to provide a 
master street pattern and to make a 
survey to determine the essential ad 
ministrative devices needed by the 
government in order to deal with this 
problem on a continuing basis, not to 
try to prescribe cures. There are ex 
ceptions to that, but, in general, the 
survey device is a good way to get a 
tart in dealing with this problem 

If you are going to deal with traff« 
effectively, your Own government must 
be adequately organized, legaliy em- 
powered, have sufficient money and 
public support to do the job. The best 
analogy to this is public health. You 
don’t wait for an epidemic then call 
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in doctors and say, ““What are we go- 
ing to do about all of these cases of 
small pox?" If you have a depart- 
ment of health you have studied epi- 
demic disease and its control and you 
are constantly taking steps to insure 
that an epidemic disease 1s not devel- 
oping. 

Well, we need to do the same thing 
in traffic. In order to do this you need 
in traffic, as you do in public health 
service, trained people and you have 
them particularly in the police depart- 
ment 

Finally, in this area of getting gov- 
ernment to equip itself to meet the 
problem, you need some plan for gov- 
ernment which has to do with traffic 
Trafic is unlike many other govern- 
mental responsibilities in that many 
departments have important responsi 
bilities for dealing with traffic. And 
the job of coordination among these 
several departments is a very difficult 
one indeed 

What is needed is some means of 
effecting coordination by the very ac 
tion of these department heads them- 
selves. The best way to accomplish 
this is to create a traffic commission 
It's badly named. It is not really a 
commission. It’s a cabinet or commit 
tee, set up by law required to meet 
regularly, set objectives, establish pol 
icy, and complete plans for dealing 
with the major traffic problems of the 
ommunity In other words these de 
partment heads sit down fogether and 
work out a joint program for dealing 
with traffic. In this way you are bound 
to get coordination of policy and es 
tablish common objectives because the 
programs of the several departments 
are, in their main outlines at least, co 
ordinated in their very genesis in the 
meetings of this committee. 

Unless aggressive action is taken by 
government with the full, courageous, 
and unselfish support of the business 
interests of the community, we are not 
going to have central cities as we know 
them today in a relatively few years 
Meanwhile there will be a very rapid 
deterioration of values, a very serious 
effect upon government service. All 
of this has serious sociological and 
political implications as well. These 
are important factors beyond the eco- 
nomic factors which are very im 
portant to the future security and wel 
fare of all of us 


LOOSE 
AVEL 

















Traffic at the 


Pa 


(b) Performance 
Discipline 
ry nick | jon " 
I l t « I 
r 


Supervision 


(c) General Discussion. 
OO Ideas That Work for Transit 
Safety. (Panel Discussion) 


Lead Ce D 
Diu Transportat ‘ 
I itr 
! K “ { ! V 
BK ¢ ( 
Particoopants 
‘ D Ca ( ‘ 
t h kK " X | 
t b V 
| " _ 
D kK “ I r 
D I 
AY ’ N ‘ 
\ w ©) } _ 


Wednesday Morning 
October 10, La Salle Hotel 
Nineteenth Floor, Century Room 

Pr J M. G. BULLOoc® Su 
Er Transit ( ty Co, St. I 
9:45 Winning Awards for Employee 
Safety. (Panel Discussion) 


Discu Leader—|. 8. OSBORNE 
General Supt The Cincinnati 
Newport & Covington Railway ¢ 
In Covineton, Ky 
Participants: 
JlosepH GARVI Supt f OF 
Dix Traction Cx ( 

nm, Ky 
Hatie L. Myers, Superintendent 
t Transportatior Indianape 
Railways, In Indianapolis, Ir 
THomas W. OBru A tant 
Per 1M I s 
( | Nev k 
N. J 
1. L. Weeks, Safety D tor, S 
Car na | tu & G ( ( 

7 " s ( 


11:00 What Can Be Done to Reduce 
Passenger Accidents. (Panel Dis- 
cussion) 

Discu Leader L. D. GALt 
Pre Beloit Bus Co., Beloit, Wis 

Participants: 
Louis M. Day, Personnel Dur 
Columbus Transit Co., Columbus, 

Ohio 

D. L. WILLIAMSON, Supt. of Safety, 


Training & Instruction, Kansas 
City Public Service Co., Kansas 
City, Mo 

C. R. SypHeR, Megr., Safety Engi 
necring Dept., Transit Casualty 
Co., St. Louis 


Wednesday Afternoon 


October 10, La Salle Hotel 
Nineteenth Floor, Century Room 
2:00 o'clock 
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ONGRLAA 


Preadimge: M. G. BULLOCK 
Eng Transit Casualty Co., St. Louis 
Transit’s Stake in a Community 


Sup rvisiny 


Safety Program. (Panel Discus- 
son. 
Disen Leader J. GODFREY 


Butter, Dir. of Personnel, Capital 


Transit Co., Washington, D. ¢ 

(a) Public Support. 
PAUL BLAISDELI Executiv 
Dir., National Committee for 
Trath Satcty Chi ae 

(b) Enforcement. 
FRANKLIN M. Kreme, Di 
Northwestern University Tratt 
Institut Evanston, Ill 


(c) Engineering. 
Wiescur S. Suir Associat 
Dit ‘ University Bureau 


t Highway Tratt New 
Haven, ¢ " 
(d) Schools and General Educa- 
thon. 
CrORDON ¢ GsRAHAM, Supervi 
Satety Education Department, Put 


Schools, Detroit, Mict 


(e) General Discussion. 


Thursday Morning 


October 11, La Salle Hotel 
Nineteenth Floor, Century Room 


Joint Session with Commercial 
Vehicle Section 


Presiding: C. D. Catkins, General Chair 
nan of the Commercial Vehicle Section 
ind M. G. BuLtock, General Chairman 


ot the Transit Section, N.S. 


9:45 Good Public Relations 
Accident Prevention. 
LELAND JAMES, Pres., Consolidated 
Freightways, In Portland, Ore 
Pres., American Trucking Associa 
trons, Inc 


Demand 


10:15 A President's Concept of a Good 
Safety Program. 
Harry W. ARNOLD, President 
Ohio Rapid Transit Inc., Colun 
bus, Ohio 

11:00 Presentation of National Fleet 


Safety Contest Awards. 

J. P. HiGHTrowerr, Vice Pres. & 
General Mer., Greyhound Building 
Corp. of New York, New York 
City; Immediate Past General 
Chairman, Commercial Vehicle Sec 
tion, N.S.C 


Commercial Vehicle 
Section 


Tuesday Morning 


October 9, La Salle Hotel 
Nineteenth Floor, Grand Ballroom 


Presidine: C. D. CALKINS, Dir. of Safety, 
Pacific Motor Trucking Co., San Fran 
cisco; General Chairman, Commercial 
Vehicle Section, N.S.C 


9:45 Welcome. 
M, R. JENSEN, Supt. of Transpor 
tation, Consolidated Freightways, 
Inc., of Portland, Ore 

10:00 Report to the Section by Gen- 
eral Chairman. 
C. D. CaLKINs 

10:15 Election of 1951-52 Officers. 

10:45  Man-Power for Transportation. 


James K. KNUDSON, Administra 
tor, Defense Transport Administra 
tion, Washington, D. ¢ 


Tuesday Afternoon 


October 9, La Salle Hotel 
Nineteenth Floor, Grand Ballroom 


Presiding: C. D. Catkins, Dir. of Safety, 
Pacihe Motor Trucking Co., San Fran 
isco 

Sponsor. 

1. M. SHANAPHY, Mer Satety 

Dept Railway Express Agency, 

In New York City; Chairman 

Eastern Region, Commercial Vehi 
Section, N.S.C 


2:00 Accident Prevention as the Driver 
Sees It. (Panel Discussion) 
Diseu wy Leader—N. E. AIKEN, 
Dir. of Personnel, Commercial Mo 
tor Freight, Columbus, Ohio 
Participants: 
Training the New Driver, How 
Much and What Kind? 
Epwarp Scuustep, Driver, Con 
wlidated Freightways, Inc., Min 
neapolis, Minn 
The Three Most Effective Parts 
of a Safety Program. 
I. L. O'Heren, Driver, F. J. Bou 


tell Driveaway Co., Inc., Flint, 
Mich 

What About Disciplinary Meas- 
ures? 

AtviN W. Haase, Driver, The 
Willett Co., Chicago 

What Drivers Think About Road 
Patrol. 


Cecit Cayce, Driver, Silver Fleet 
Motor Express, Inc., Louisville, Ky 
Pros and Cons of Incentives. 


JAMES K. Tipton, Driver, Mason 
& Dixon Lines, Inc., Kingsport, 
Tenn 


3:45 Discussion. 


Wednesday Morning 
October 10, La Salle Hotel 
Nineteenth Fioor, Grand Ballroom 


Presiding: C. D. CALKINS, Dir. of Safety, 


Pacific Motor Trucking Co., San Fran 
cisco 
Sponsor. 
S. E. Pratz, Assistant Mgr., Heldt 
Brothers, Alice, Texas; Chairman, 
Central Region, Commercial Vehi 
cle Section, N.S.C 
9:45 Let’s Tell the Story of Accident 
Prevention. 
FRANK B. Davin, Editor, PUBLIC 
SAFETY, National Safety Council, 
Chicago. 
10:30 Discussion. 
10:45 An Insurance Company Uses a 
New Approach to Fleet Safety. 
W. G. MAcINTosH, Mer., Engi 
neering Dept., Hartford Accident 
& Indemnity Co., New York City. 
11:30 Discussion, 
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Wednesday Afternoon 


October 10, La Salle Hotel 
Nineteenth Floor, Grand Ballroom 


Presiding: C. D. CaLKkins, Dir. of Safety, 
Pacific Motor Trucking Co., San Fran 
cisco 
Sponsor. 
W. T. Gowens, Dir. of Safety & 
Personnel, Pilot Freight Carriers, 
Inc., Winston-Salem, N. C.; Chair 
man, Southern Region, Commercial 
Vehicle Section, N.S.C 

2:00 Let's Hold Better Driver Safety 
Meetings. 
A. H. Pork, Dir., Safety & Pert 
sonnel, Great Lakes Greyhound 
Lines, Detroit 

2:45 Discussion. 

3:00 How Conference Methods Im- 
prove Safety Meetings. 
1. DoNALD Puittips, Head, Adult 
Education Dept., Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Mich 


3:45 Discussion. 


Thursday Morning 


October 11, La Salle Hotel 
Nineteenth Floor, Century Room 


Joint Session With the 
Transit Section 


Presiding: C. D. Catxkins, General Chair 
man of the Commercial Vehicle Section; 
and M. G. BuLLocK, General Chairman 
of the Transit Section, N.S.¢ 

9:45 Good Public Relations Demand 

Accident Prevention. 

LELAND JAMES, Pres., Consolidated 
Freightways, Inc., Portland, Ose.; 
Pres., American Trucking Associa 
tions, Inc 


10:15 A President's Concept of a Good 
Safety Program. 
Harry W. ARNOLD, President, 
Ohio Rapid Transit Inc., Colum 
bus, Ohio 

11:00 Presentation of National Fleet 


Safety Contest Awards. 

J. P. HiGHTower, Vice Pres. & 
General Mer., Greyhound Building 
Corp. of New York, New York 
City; Immediate Past General 
Chairman, Commercial Vehicle 
Section, N.S.€ 


Thursday Luncheon 


October 11, La Salle Hotel 
Nineteenth Floor, Grand Ballroom 
12:15-2:00 o'clock 


National Fleet Safety Contest 
Award Luncheon 
Sponsored by General Motors 
Corp., Detroit 


Presiding: M. R. JENSEN, Supt. of Trans- 
portation, Consolidated Freightways, Inc., 
Portland, Ore.; Chairman Program Com- 
mittee, Commercial Vehicle Section, 
N.S.C. 

Address. 

KENNETH MCFARLAND— Educa- 
tional Consultant to General Mo 
tors and nationally known educator 
and public speaker 
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“Tarheel Drivers Tested’’ 





Mrs. Mildred Dorward, license examiner, gives H. D. Jones, head of Highway 
Safety Division, Department of Motor Vehicles, new North Carolina vision test. 


pow CAROLINA drivers 
1 applying for licenses here 
after will face a scientific new vision 
testing device which will put the 
familiar old wall chart out of busi 
ness in the “Tar Heel’ state. 

The instrument, recently put to 
work by the state’s 120 license ex- 
aminers, is designed to measure an 
even dozen seeing skills accurately 
including acuity at mear and far 
distances (ability to see objects 
without blur) color and depth per- 
ception. It is termed foolproof by 
its developers who have named it 
the Ortho-Rater and it assures Tar 
Heel drivers a more accurate vision 
test than the customary optician’s 
chart 

According to E. R. Peele, chief 
of the Driver's License Examining 
Section, the unique testing device is 
being used to license drivers in 
North Carolina for the first time in 
any state. 

The complex new instrument is 
not intended to confuse the appli- 
cant nor impose any additional vis- 
ual requirements, says Peele. It 
merely provides a quicker and more 
efficient check of the driver's eye- 
sight. Persons failing to meet vis- 
ual standards set by the Department 
of Motor Vehicles will be urged to 
consult an eye specialist. Depart- 
ment officials say a large number of 
hose will be able to meet the ex- 
aminer’s requirements with proper 
eye care and treatment if necessary. 
Department of Motor Vehicles 


Vision records collected by the 
examiners will be of particular 
value in determining just what per 
centage of highway accidents are 
caused by poor eyesight. 


The records will be analyzed by 
the Psychology Department ot 
North Carolina State College, 
headed by Dr. D. J. Moffie, and 
the results are expected to give a 
good indication of how visual defi- 
ciencies contribute to accidents and 
poot driving. ‘No one knows as 
yet just what relationship there is 
between traffic accidents and vi- 
sion,” Dr. Moffie stated, “but next 
year we will have data available 
on approximately 360,000 drivers 

a situation that has never before 
been equalled.” 

Dr. Mofhe and his staff estimate 
that about 90 per cent of all acci- 
dents involve the human factor 

The man behind the wheel is re- 
sponsible for most accidents,” he 
says. “It has been proved that good 
eyesight will cut down accidents, 
and the Ortho-Rater is a real public 
service to the people of North Caro- 
lina because these instruments will 
detect poor vision in people who 
otherwise might never go to their 
eye doctor.” 

All of the state’s driver license 
examiners have completed a train- 
ing course on the instrument con- 
ducted by the N. C. State College 
Department of Psychology in co- 
operation with the North Carolina 
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Books and Pamphlets 


A Comparative Study—Trafhic Regu- 
lations of Hamilton, Ohio, with the 
Model Traffic Ordinances for Ohio 
Municipalities. Published by  civic- 
minded organization and the Hamilton 
Safety Council, 6 Court Street, Hamil 
ton, Ohio. 1951. 42 p 

Pavement Markings. Published by 
Highway Research Board, 2101 Con- 
stitution Avenue, Washington 25, 
D.C. 1951. 24 p. (Bulletin No. 36.) 

Police Services. Published by Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Administration. 
1951, 46 p. For sale by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington 
25, D. C. Price 20c. (AG-10-1) 

Principles of Civil Defense Opera- 
ions. Published by Federal Civil De- 
Administration. 1951, 45 P 
For sale by the Superintendent of 


Washington 25, D. ¢ 


tense 


Documents, 
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Magazine Articles 


Action by State Legislatures Affe 
De ict ind Motorists 
Moore (In N.A.D.A 


VNEW PUBLICATIONS in the 


Auto Deaths. (In The California 
Highway Patrolman, July, 1951, p. 
7.) 

Chicago’s Mobile Traffic Survey 
Unit. By Theodore M. Vanderstempel. 
(In Traffic Engineering, July, 1951, 
p. 399.) 

Fewer Accidents in Dangerous 
Times Asked by President's Highway 
Safety Conference. (In American 
City, July, 1951, p- 133.) 

Fire Casualty Statistics. By Halbert 
L. Dunn and Evelyn H. Halpin. (In 
National Fire Protection Association, 
Quarterly July, 1951, p. 45.) 

Future Traffic Problem Loom for 
the Medium-Size City. By C. A. Har- 
rell. (In Traffic Quarterly, July, 1951, 
p- 304.) 

Futuretown, North America. By 
Ellis D. Roberts. (In The Kiwanis 
Magazine, August, 1951, p. 30.) 


Here's ]. P. Stevens Front Wheel 
Alignment Check. (In Fleet Owner 
August } } } ‘ ) 

Hiehway Traft Cwil Deter 
ly T. M. Matesor In ira On 


july, | I ) 


, ‘+ 5 
Hourly and Daily Variation in Ve 
cle Speeds on Rural Highway. By 


Robert L. Meyer. (In Trafhe Eng 
ering, July, 1951, p. 343.) 
How About Vehick Speeds By 
E. lohnston. (ln Trafic Onarter 
july, 1951 p. 3 ) 


How Many Trathc-Accident Expend 
ibles? By Raymond E. Jensen. (In 
Better Roads, July, 1951, p. 30.) 

Integration Is Key to Texas Trath 
Safety Program. By Fred T. Bennett 


In Roads and Streets, July, 1951, | 
; 

It's the ~Latth Things that Count 
Now More Than Ever, in a Safety Pro 
vran (In Fleet Owner, July, 1951 

©.) 


Selling Safety in Terms of Dollars 


und Cents. (In Fleet Owner, August 

i, p. 56.) 

Television and FM Antennas. By 
Charles L. Smith. (In National Fire 
Protection Association Ouarterly, July 
1951. P 19.) a 


rafhic Engineering Becomes of Age 
nm Kansas City. By Thomas J]. S« 


burn. (In Traffic Engineering, July, 
1951, p. 331.) 

Trafhc Engineering in Civil Defense. 
By B. A. Lafere. (InTraffic Engineer- 
ing, July, 1951, p. 340.) 

Utica Atomic Bomb Defense Test 
Proves Value of Planned Mutual Aid 
(In Fire Engineering, July, 1951, p. 
500. ) 

The Worcester Way to Safety. By 
Robert B. Temple. (In Bus Tran: 
portation, July, 1951, p. 41.) 

Your Drivers Manual Can Do a 
“Selling” Job Too. By Dorothy At- 
kins. (In Fleet Owner, August, 1951, 
p. 50.) 


It’s Bike Safety 
in Any Language 


From Page 15 


was spent by the officer demonstrating 
proper conduct when approaching, 
crossing or turning at an intersection. 
The child was warned to be certain of 
the movement of any other traffic be- 
fore he started his maneuver. Empha- 
sis was placed on the practice that if 
in doubt, or if traffic is heavy, the 
rider should always dismount and ob- 
serve trathc from a more advantageous 
point from where he can continue to 
his objective in a straight line. The 
proper way of nding on the nght of 
! road, making left turns and af 
proatunge various trafic hazards was 
ilso demonstrated 

After individual imstruction and per 
formance had been completed, the class 
was split up into groups and assigned 
to the courses where they 

the older and more 
experienced riders helping the others 
It then turned into a competitive game 


various 
worked together 


where cach group would try to out do 
the other, with the playground super 
In this 
manner it was found that the children 
were quick to correct the faults of each 
other 


visor keeping a satety score 


With this new game introduced to 
the children, it was only natural that 
ifter the officer left each playground 
they continued to use the courses until 
the next time he came 

On his second visit, a competitive 
road test" was given 
to the children. The examination con- 
sisted of a “true and false” question- 
naire of simple bicycle rules The 
group then competed on the field 
ourses, demonstrating their skill and 
safety to the judges, who scored them 
on a point basis for each maneuver 

The judges were Chief Purcell, 
Commissioner Johnson and a third in 


examination and 
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terested official. Usually the latter was 
from the Board of Aldermen, the 
Board of Recreation or some civic 
group. The competition was always 
witnessed by a host of parents and 
representatives of other safety-minded 
groups and civic organizations. 

Prizes were donated by the mer- 
chants of the city and the children 
found that learning bicycle safety in 
Newton paid off in flashlights, bicycle 
accessories, model airplanes and many 
other treasures. 

And, just so all the credit won't 
go to Massachusetts and Denmark for 
coming up with signal contributions to 
bike safety, Middletown, Ohio makes 
bicycle safety a part of the year-round 
traffic control and accident prevention 
program sponsored by the Middletown 
Safety Council, the police department 
and the schools. This year they lined 
up Montgomery Ward and Company 
who co-sponsored the annual Middle- 
town Bicycle Parade with the Safety 
Council. Only honor bike riders par- 
ticipated and 1951's parade showed 
several hundred youngsters who rated 
that honor. 

Doesn’t matter where you go—Den- 
mark, Massachusetts, Ohio—it all adds 
up to bike safety in any language 


You Can't Shrug 
Off Traffic Signs 
From Page 7 


train is in view—there would never be 
another injury or death due to a train 
motor vehicle accident. If you think 
your motor vehicle is any match for a 
locomotive—-please ask for all 
data on train-auto accidents for the 
past 10 years, then check these records 
and see if you find where even one lo 
comotive was damaged when it hit or 
was hit by a motor vehicle. You will 
find no shred of evidence which would 
indicate that you have a chance of sur 
vival in an automobile which is hit by 
a train 


train 


We've got to start using good com 
mon sense—recognizing the signs that 
are available to us to tell us what's up 
the road ahead of our car. We must 
understand, read and obey trathc signs 
and signals if we're going to keep 
lives from being snuffed out by traftx 
accidents. We have the signs we 
have better roads—we have safer cars 
The rest is up to us—-up to me and up 
to you. When motorists learn to pay 
close attention to all traffic signs a long 
step in the battle for safety will have 
been taken. 
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Coming Events in the Field of Safety 








Sept. 16-19, Detroit 

Public Works Congress and Equipment 
Show (Veterans Memorial Bldg.). Contact 
American Public Works Association, 1313 
East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Ill 
Sept. 17-20, San Francisco 

Annual Convention, International Mu 


nicipal Signal Association (Mark Hopkins 
Hotel). 
Sept. 18-20, Cleveland 

Ohio State Safety Conference (Hotel 
Carter). Contact Carl L. Smith, secretary- 
treasurer, Suite 508, 2073 East 9th Street, 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 
Sept. 24-27, Los Angeles 

Iwenty-second Annual Meeting of the 
Institute of Trafhce Engineers (Ambassa 
dor Hotel). Contact Robert S. Holmes, 
executive secretary, Strathcona Hall, New 
Haven 11, Conn 


Oct. 8-11, Boston 

Nineteenth Annual Conference of the 
American Association of Motor Vehicle 
Administrators (Copley Plaza Hotel) 
Contact L. W. Harris, 912 Barr Building, 
Washington 6, D. ¢ 


Oct. 8-12, Chicago 
Thirty-ninth National Safety Congress 
& Exposition (Stevens Hotel) | ae - 
Forney, general secretary, National Safety 
Council, 425 North Megchigan Ave., Chi 
cago ll 
Oct. 22-26, Chicago 
Eighteenth Annual Convention of the 
American Trucking 
(Stevens Hotel). Contact Ray G. Ather 
nm, general manager, 1424 Sixteentl 


N.W., Washington 6, D. ¢ 


Associations, Inc 


Street 


Oct. 25-26, Sacramento, Calif. 


California Governors’ Highway Safety 


Plan Court Conference 
at NUTI Following Congress 

The role of the courts in making 
streets and highways safer will be the 
theme of a conference October 15-19 
at the Northwestern University School 
of Law in Chicago \ 

Judges, prosecutors, magistrates, and 
justices of the peace from all sections 
of the Midwest are expected to attend 
the five-day session, which will be con- 
ducted by the American Bar Associa- 
tion and the Traffic Institute of North 
western University 

Franklin M. Kreml, Institute direc- 
tor, and James P. Economos, director 
of the trathc court conference program 
of the American Bar Association, are 
in charge of plans for the October 
session. The conference program ts 
aided by a grant to the Traffic Institute 
from the National Association of Auto- 
motive Mutual Insurance Companies. 


Conference. Contact W. A. Huggins, ex 

ecutive secretary, Governors’ Coordinating 

Committee, 815 Capitol Ave., Sacramento, 

Calif 

Oct. 29-Nov. 2, San Francisco 
American Public Health 

79th Annual Meeting, Dr 


Atwater, executive secretary, 


way, New York City 


Association, 
Reginald M 
1790 Broad 


Nov. 2, Cincinnati 

First Annual Greater Cincinnati Safety 
Conference (Netherlands Plaza Hotel) 
Co-sponsored by the Industrial Commis 
sion of Ohio, Division of Safety and Hy- 
giene, and the Greater Cincinnati Safety 
Council. Coordinator: Kenneth R. Miller, 
Greater Cincinnati Safety Council, 1203 
Federal Reserve Bank Building, Fourth 
and Race Streets, Cincinnati, Ohio 


1952 Convention Dates 


Jan. 21-24, Houston, Texas 

Annual Meeting of the American Road 
builders’ Association (celebrating 50th an 
niversary of the organization). Contact 
Eugene Reybold, executive vice president, 
American Road Builders’ Association, In 
ternational Bidg., Washington 4, D. € 
April 1-4, New York 

Twenty-second Annual Convention 
Greater New York Safety Council (Hotel 
Statler). Walter A. Gustafson, general 
chairman, Greater New York Safety 
Council, Inc., Lincoln Bldg., 60 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. ¥ 


May 8-9, Baltimore, Md. 

Maryland Statewide Safety-Health Con 
erence and Exhibit (Lord Baltimore Ho 
tel). Contact Joseph A. Haller, director 
ot satety, State Industrial Accident Com 


mission, Equitable Building, Baltimore 2 
Md 


Subjects to be covered by the trathc 
authorities who will serve as instruc 
tors include: The Traffic Accident 
Problem and Principles of Supervision, 
Traffic Court Operations, Application 
ot Criminal Law and Law of Evidence, 
Model Traffic Ordinance, Elements in 
Reckless Driving Charge, Factors In 
fluencing Driver Performance and 
Means of Improvement, Civil and 
Criminal Responsibility in Traffic Ac- 
cident Cases, Physical Laws Affecting 
Motor Vehicle Operation, Legal and 
Scientific Aspects of Chemical Tests 
for Intoxication, Functions of the 
Prosecutor, and other related subjects 


Further information and registration 
forms may be obtained from the Amer- 
ican Bar Association, 105 W. Monroe 
St., Chicago 3, or from the Traffic 
Institute, 1704 Judson Ave., Evanston, 


Ill 




















HATS OFF TO TRANSIT 


Willson, tried in 
1863 to organize a company to build 
erground line in New York 
Political wrangling delayed these plans 


road f Huvh 


in une 


for many years. Moreover, success of 
the elevated railway at that time cut 
lown interest on the part of the neces 
sary financial backers 
Electru 
during the 80's reawakened interest in 
the subway. New York continued to 
delay, and Boston took over the idea 


operation of street railways 


when its 1 2/3 mile route under Tre 
mont Street was opened in the Fall 
of 1897——the first real subway in 
America 


The great success of Boston's ven 
ture led to breaking of ground in 1900 
for New York’s first 15-mile section 
It ran from City Hall to the city’s 
upper limits, and was opened in Oc 
tober 1904 

At the present time in the United 
States, subways are in operation in 
New York (the biggest system in the 
world with over 223 miles of route) ; 
Boston; Philadelphia; and Chicago 


The Trolley Coach 

Early in the 1900's, several experi 
ments were made involving principles 
of the present-day trolley coach, or 
trolley bus as some call it. This vehi- 
cle attracted the industry's attention 
because it combined the streetcar’s 
ability to use cheap electricity coming 
from a central power station via over- 
head wires, with the lightweight body 
and speed of the moter bus. 

The first line using a trolley coach 
was a 1l4, mile route between the 
Pacific Electric Railway line at Holly- 
wood and a small town in Laurel 
Canyon, Cal. but this lasted only a 
few months during 1910. Several years 
later another trial was made in Mer- 
rill, Wis. Again, the operation lasted 
only a short time 


During the early 1920's a few cities 
in this country tried out trolley coach 
service, but within a short time inter- 
est had almost disappeared as the 
trolley coach had not really caught on 
with the industry or the public. To a 
great extent this was due to the earlier 
models having solid rubber tires, poor 
spring design and high floor, and lim- 
ited speeds due to heavy street railway 
motors 

In 1927, Edward West, then gen 
eral manager of the Salt Lake City 


28 


transit company, conceived the idea of 
producing a trolley coach featuring 
pneumatic tires and electric drive. In 
addition, he planned to use overhead 
wires for electric power to replace the 
engine and generator in the vehicle 
itself. General Electric Company co 
operated with West in producing his 
new trolley coach, and after convinc 
ing Salt Lake City officials of its mer- 
its, ten vehicles were placed in opera- 
tion in that city during September of 
1928. Within a year, 16 more were 
added 

A much larger installation in Chi- 
cago two years later proved to most 
doubters that the trolley coach had fi- 
nally taken over a permanent place in 
transit planning and operations 


During the ten years after the Salt 
Lake City opening, use of the trolley 
coach spread. More than 2,000 were 
put in service on 1,500 miles of routes 
in about 60 U. S. and Canadian cities 
of over 25,000 persons. At the pres- 
ent time, there are about 8,500 of 
these vehicles serving nearly 100 com- 
munities in the U. S. and Canada. 


Motor Buses 


Credit for introducing the first com- 
mon carrier motor vehicle in America 


belongs to the Fifth Avenue Coach 


Company in New York City. In 1905 
the company imported a 24-passenger 
double-deck motor bus and put it into 
operation alongside of its horse-drawn 
vehicles. The double-decker proved 
satisfactory, and within two years the 
company added 14 more. Additional 
buses were placed in operation the 
following year. In 1908 Fifth Avenue 
Coach became the last major firm in 
America to discontinue animal-drawn 
operation. 

Cleveland Railways was the first 
streetcar Company to operate motor 
buses, purchasing three in 1912. By 
1920 there were still only about 60 
operated by ten trolley companies 
throughout the country. Then, how- 
ever, streetcar operators began to 
recognize the possibilities of the motor 
bus. By the end of 1922 about 50 
street railways were operating 400 
buses. The following year saw 121 
companies running 1,200 buses. And 
by the start of 1925 there were 220 
street railway companies with 7,000 
Five years later approximately 
390 street railways were operating 
more than 13,000 buses. 


buses 


Just as progress has been made in 
the form of public transportation dur 
ing the past 100 years, so has progress 
been made in the safety of this trans 
portation. All during these stages of 
development attention was being given 
continuously to the safety and well 
being of passengers, employees and 
other users of the streets. 

During the year 1886, when the 
first electric line was being tried, rec- 
ords show grave concern by the horse 
car operators with the ‘causes, preven- 
tion and settlement of accidents.” 
Along with “horse-shoeing’’ and “food 
and care of horses,’ this was the sub- 
ject of a committee report at the fifth 
annual meeting of the American Street 
Railway Association, forerunner of the 
present American Transit Association. 
In that report, emphasis was put on 
the importance of selecting competent 
employees and the need for adequate 
discipline for drivers who became in- 
volved in accidents. 


The year 1897, the inauguration of 
the first subway in Boston, found rail- 
way executives concerned with “‘disci- 
pline of employees’’ and the “preven- 
tion of accidents by the use of fenders 
and otherwise.’ Similar subjects re- 
lated to safety are found throughout 
the proceedings of meetings held by 
local railway executives on up through 
the years. 


Other dates of historical significance 
in transit’s safety progress are 1914 
when the American Museum of Safety 
first presented the Anthony N. Brady 
Memorial Awards for safety in the 
transit industry. This award program, 
now carried on by the American 
Transit Association, thus is one of the 
oldest of industry-wide safety compe- 
titions. Today, more than 130 transit 
companies take part in the annual com- 
petition. 


1916 found the introduction of 
the Birney one-man safety car and 
the first meeting of the Electric Rail- 
way Section of the National Safety 
Council. It can also be noted that one 
of the most active leaders in today’s 
safety activity, Julien H. Harvey of 
the Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies, was the second secretary 
of that section when he served with 
the old Kansas City Railways Com- 
pany. 

Still another first in safety in the 
transit industry was the application of 
psychological tests for the selection of 
operators. Munsterberg pioneered in 
the selection of streetcar motormen in 
1912 and his work was followed by 
Viteles, in 1920, and by Shellon in 
1924 in Milwaukee. Bingham and 
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Slocombe did early work on individual 
susceptibility to accidents with Boston 
Elevated Railway in 1927. The work 
of Cleeton with Pittsburgh Railways 
in 1935 and by Waits with Capital 
Transit Company of Washington, 
D. C., later brought further refine- 
ment and success to the use of psycho 
logical tests in the selection of transit 
vehicle operators and resulted in their 
adoption as a recommended procedure 
by the American Transit Association. 
The wide-spread use of these tech 
niques has contributed much to safety 
progress in the transit industry 

So again, ‘Hats Off’ to the Ameti- 
can Transit Industry. It has served 
safety well during the past 100 years. 
May it continue to do as well in the 


ing the 1950-51 school term for use in 
practice driving,” James J. Newman, 
chairman of the Inter-Industry High 
way Safety Committee, and vice presi 
dent of The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
announced recently. 
cars are one of the major 
items of expense 
school driver education courses,’ Mr 
Newman said, ‘the loan of approxi 
mately 5,700 cars for behind-the-wheel 
instruction its an outstanding civic con 
tribution on the part of dealers. This 
contribution, representing a $2,500, 
000 increase over the 1949-50 school 
term, coupled with the increased pub- 
lic and school interest in high school 
driver education programs, 
for much of the gain made nationally 


“Since 
in conducting high 


accounts 





next 100. in this important phase of trattic safety 
work.” 

‘In many areas,’ Mr. Newman 
added, ‘‘the cars and qualified instruc 
tors are being utilized during the sum 
mer months, and weekends 


Dealers Loaned 5,700 
Cars to Schools in 1950-51] 


evenings 


“Automobiles valued at approxi- in adult driver education programs, 
mately $11,400,000 were provided by thus greatly expanding the use of the 


automobile dealers to high schools dur- vehicle and offering an even greater 


¢ ommunity partic ipa- 


opportunity for 
tion and education 

Recent sampling studies in several 
driver education cuts 


reduces trath« 


states indicate 
accidents in half and 
violations even more for students who 
have received adequate instruction. 


With more than 2 million 
people reaching driving age every year 
and only per cent of the eligible 
high school students getting classroom 
and practice driving instruction, the 
Inter-Industry group plans to step-up 
the use of the “Man-to-Man” and 
“Dad-to-Daughter” agreements linked 
with the formation of Good Driver 
Clubs 

The number of 
courses 


young 


schools reporting 


driver education was greater 
in 1950-51 than any previous year 
The reports, submitted in the annual 
High School Driver Education Award 
Program, sponsored by the Association 
of Casualty and Surety Companies, in- 
dicated 377,975 students received both 
classroom and practice driving instruc 
tion—a 50.8 per cent increase over the 


prev ous year 





Safety Sentinels 








Proper uniforming distinguishes these two 
Safety Sentinels. 

"Corporal Digby," the durable steel Safety 
sentinel, has a vivid, red uniform, enamel 
baked on a 400’. His bold lettered warning 
stands out sharply from its yellow background 
for high visibility. 

To make your safety patrolmen stand out, 
enabling them to do their job more efficiently, 
equip them with our white web patrol belt, 
which comes with a rustproof, two piece nickel 





























buckle. 
Write for 
wm GRAUBARD'S °: 
Catalogue 
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Our complete line also in- 
cludes the following: 
OVERSEAS CAPS, FELT EM- 
BLEMS, PATROL BUTTONS, 
CAUTION FLAGS, RAIN- 
WEAR, ARMBANDS, RUBBER 
FOOTWEAR, BADGES, and 
AWARD BUTTONS. 





6 Mulberry St.., 
Newark 5,N.J 


Patrol Outfitters” 
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OPERATION 





MJOW nearing the end of its fourth year, 
1 Operation Safety continues to plug away 
at the objectives set for it by the 1946 Pres- 
ident’s Highway Safety Conference. 


The chief goal, as always, is, ‘to get 
tratnic safety education down to the grass- 
roots level.’ It was this broadness of pur- 
pose that necessitated cutting the problem 
into 12 monthly approaches—a device that 
has proved its practicality time and time 
again 


In dividing the entire traffic safety educa- 
tion problem into 12 such themes an attempt 
was made to stick, as nearly as possible, to 
seasonal lines 


The logic of this attack on the many intri 
cate phases of the problem is_ perfectly 
demonstrated by the success of the October 
Operation Safety theme: Night Traffic Haz- 
ards 


The original purpose in concentrating on 
this phase of traffic safety in October is as 
valid now as it was when conceived in 1946: 
this is the month when the gradually short- 
ened days of late Summer and early Fall 
begin to take their toll among drivers and 
pedestrians 


The change back from Daylight Saving 
Time, the sudden envelopment of the hours 
of peak traffic by darkness and the deceptive 
nature of October's evening shadows. ll 
combine to make it the most logical month 
of the year in which to emphasize night 
traffic hazards 


All materials in the October Operation 
Safety kit urge a reduction of speed, greater 
caution and rescheduling of trips to avoid 
the fatigue of night driving on the part of 
motorists. Pedestrians are reminded of the 
dangers confronting them in October when 
their relative invisibility to oncoming drivers 
makes them unfair prey on the highway 


A page of suggested limericks for contest 
use 1n connection with October's program 1s 
included in addition to the newspaper re- 
leases, radio scripts, spot radio announce- 
ments and other materials making up the kit. 
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POSTER PRICES 

Quantity 25"'x38" 17x23" Bi/a"x1 1'/2" 
1-9 $0.29 ea. $0.18 ea. $0.09 ea. 
10-99 23 ea. 15 ea. 05 ea. 
100-999 19 ea. .138 ea. 046 ea. 
1000-4999* 17 ea. .102 ea. .034 ea. 


(Posters on opposite page are double these prices to non-members 
of the National Safety Council.) YOUR CREDIT LINE can be 
imprinted (at the time of the press run) on any of the featured 
traffic posters of these sizes only: 25x38" and 17"x23". Details 
on imprinting and deadline dates for imprinted orders will be sent 
| on request. *Write for prices on quantities of 5,000 or more. 
ANNUAL POSTER ORDERS. Write for special rates. 
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twilight reduces 
visibility ... 


For additional posters sec 
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July traffic deaths total 3,150 to mark unexpected 


check on rising traffic toll. 


19,740 persons were 


killed in traffic during the first seven months of 


195! as deaths kept pace with gain in travel, 


MMBNHE nation’s motorists slammed on 

the brakes in July and held the 
trafic death toll to the 
in July last year. 

This abrupt halt in the mounting 
death toll was entirely unexpected, 
since the June total had gone up 18 
per cent for the greatest increase of the 
year 


same total as 


The July toll was 3,150. That 
boosted the seven-month total for 
1951 to 19,470—an overall increase 


of 7 per cent over the corresponding 
period of 1950 

Recapitulated the monthly changes 
in the trattic death toll this year are as 
follows 


January 17% 
February 4% 
March 9% 
April 3% 
May 3% 
June + 18% 
July 0 


As Ned H. Dearborn, Council presi- 
dent put it: “We're scratching our 
heads over this, too. There ts no clear- 
cut explanation for this up and down 
record. It’s the strangest in many 
years. 

“We can only hope that the July im 
provement reflects the influence of the 
intensive nationwide campaign to post- 
pone the millionth trathc death.” 


MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS 


MONTH 1949 1950 
January 2,360 2,470 
February 1,980 2,210 
March 2,160 2,490 
April 2,350 2,640 
May 2,450 2,700 
June 2,390 2,610 
July 2,810 3,150 
Seven Months 16,500 18,270 
August 2,910 3,210 
September 2,970 3,200 
October 3,090 3,530 
November 2,990 3,210 
December 3,240 3,580 
TOTAL 31,701 35,000 


1949-51 1950-51 
1951 Change Change 
2,890 22% +17% 
2,300 + 16% + 4% 
2,710 +25% + 9% 
2,560 + 9% — 3% 
2,780 + 13% + 3% 
3,080 +29% + 18% 
3,150 + 12% 0 
19,470 +18% + 7% 


1949 annual total National Office of Vital Statistics; all others National Safety 
Council estimates. The 1951 national estimate is arrived at by assuming that the per- 
centage change from 1950 to 1951 in the states reporting for both years reflects the 
1950-51 change in the entire country. Since national estimates made in this way be- 
come more accurate as more states report, revisions are made from time to time as new 
reports are received for the various months. 
for 1951 may differ slightly from figures for the same months which will be published 


in future issues of PUBLIC SAFETY. 


For this reason the figures given above 





The TRAFFIC TOLL 


By H. Gene Miller 


Director, NSC Statistical Division 


“SH 


The millionth death is expected 


sometime between Dec. 15 and Dec. 
31 on the basis of current figures 
At the end of July, the total of trafhc 
deaths since the advent of the automo- 
bile was approximately 983,000. 


“The comparatively favorable record 
in July, while not actually a reduc- 
tion, is a step in the right direction,” 
Mr. Dearborn said. ‘The hazardous 
Labor Day holiday just ahead is a good 
time to resolve that you won't be one 
in a million,” 


Incomplete travel figures for the 
first seven months of the year show 
mileage is up 8 per cent. Since that is 
virtually the same as the death in- 
crease for seven months, the mileage 
death rate (deaths per 100,000,000 
miles) remains at 6.8—the same as 
the seven-month rate last year. 

Of the 46 states reporting for July, 
22 had fewer deaths than in July a 
year ago, one had no change, and 23 
had more deaths. In June only 10 of 
id reporting states had fewer deaths 


For the first seven months, 14 states 
had fewer deaths, one reported no 


MONTHLY MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS 
AND TRAFFIC TRENDS 1950-195! 
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change, and 31 had more deaths. The 
14 states with fewer deaths in the 
seven-month period were: 


—— CHANGES IN MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS 
FIRST 7 MONTHS, 1950 TO 1951 


N.H.926% 

















«7 Change 
South Dakota —15% 


VT. +56% 

Massachusetts 11% 
Wisconsin 11% 
Rhode Island 10% pee 00% 

i SR = 10% 
Georgia 8% y 

CONN.- 3% 

Colorado — 7% NJ. *12% 
Montana 6% DEL. so cHANae 
Illinois 4% MO. +18 % 
Florida 4% 
Mississippi 3% NATIONAL 
Connecticut 4% ESTIMATE 
West Virginia 2% 7 MONTHS 
Kentucky 1% +7% 
Maine 1% 


Among 436 cities reporting for July, 
there were 4 per cent fewer deaths 
than in July, 1950. But for the first 
seven months, cities had 4 per cent 
more deaths (compared with a 7 per 
cent increase for the entire nation) 


BM veceeases © BBB) wcreases on no cHance a 











For the months, 100 of the 
436 cities still had no-death records 
The three largest were Bridgeport, 
Conn. (159,400), Manchester, N. H 
(82,600), and Racine, Wis. (70,700) 


Of the 436 cities, 296 had perfect 
records in July. The three largest were 
Rochester, N. Y. (331,300), St. Paul, 
Minn. (309,500), and Providence, 
R. I. (247,700). 


seven Only 86 of the 436 cities had more 
deaths in July than they had in the cor 
responding month of 1950, while 256 
showed no change and 94 had fewer 


To Page 35 





TRAFFIC DEATHS—STATE RECORDS 


Deaths are reported by state traffic authorities, except for 
Louisiana, Michigan, New Mexico and Ohio which are reported 
by registrars of vital statistics. 


per 100,000 population, assuming that the monthly average of 
deaths will remain at the present average for the rest of the 
year. Population rates are based on the 1950 census. 


Population Rate: U. S. population rate is the estimated annual States shown in heavy type have improved in 1951 compared 





number of deaths per 100,000 population, assuming that deaths 
for the rest of the year will follow the normal seasonal pattern. 
State population rate is the estimated annual number of deaths 


(Figures in 
number 


% Chang 





es 
Months Deaths 1950 1949 1951 1 
Re- Identical Period 0 t Pop. Mile 
ported 1951 1950 1949 1951 1951 Rate Rate 

U.S 7 19,470 18,270 1 ( 7¢ 18% 4.8 8 (6) 
Ala. ? 11 403 324 + % ? .. Er ¢(% 
Ariz. 7 193 161 133 0% + 43 10.3 65) 
Ark 7 08 183 197 + 14% + ¢ 18 7.4 ¢ 
Calif 7 1,833 1,515 1,491 + 21% +2 0 (6) 
Colo 7 183 196 161 — 7% +21 23.4 5.4 (5) 
Conn 7 132 136 106 — 3% + 25% 11.2 3.8 (5) 
Del. 7 13 13 10 0 + 8% 23.1 6.2 (6) 
Fla. 7 187 505 337 — 4% + 45% 29.9 8.0 (5) 
Ga. 7 442 183 372 — 8% + 19% 21.9 6.9 (5) 
Idaho ? 113 111 69 2% + 64% 32.7 8 (5) 
Ill. 7 1,007 1,049 953 — 4% + 6% 19.7 6.1 (5) 
Ind 7 O41 S88 $87 10% + 10% 8 l (5) 
la 7 314 294 83 + 7% t+ 11% 20.4 5.4 (6) 
Kans ? 83 260 3% + 12% 1 7 (4) 
Ky. 7 372 376 2922 — 1% + 27% 21.6 7.8 (5) 
La ¢ 5 4 3 + 4% + 15% 19 8.3 (5) 
Me. 7 72 73 70 — 1% + 3% 134 5.1 (5) 
Md 98 253 iS 18% + % 21.7 7.3 (9) 
Mass 7 238 267 236 — 11% 1% 8.7 3.6 (5) 
Mich 7 898 823 ‘1 + 1% 5% 24.1 ( 
Minn 303 237 267 + 28% 13% 17.3 $.3 (5) 
Miss. 7 258 266 184 — 3% + 40% 20.3 7.9 (5) 
Mo { $28 32( 4+. 20% 1 359% ? (4) 
Mont 7 106 113 89 — 6% + 19% 30.4 6.8 (5) 
Neb 7 1 $4 111 G + 41% 0.1 5.0 | 
Nev j 11% 412% i e 4 
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parentheses following 
of months for which the mi 


with 1950 or showed no change. All figures are provisional. 
Mileage Rate: The number of deaths per 100,000,000 vehicle 
miles of travel. 





1951 miuleage rate ate t 
ge rate is calculated for each state.) 
% Changes 
Montt Deaths 1950 1949 1951 1951 
Re Identical Period to to Pop. Mile 
ported 1951 1950 194 1951 1951 Rate Rate 
N. H 7 {2 38 ao. of % + 50% 15.4 3.5 (5) 
N J 35 11 + 12% + % 13.8 + (Ss) 
N. M 197 178 14 + 11% + 32% 48 11.4 (4) 
N. Y 8 ? 7 % 11% 12.5 + eb 
N ( 7 5( 44 L1i% 5% i >) 
N. D 7 i 3 88% 19% 1 
Or 8 R( si7 + “ % 0.3 5 (s) 
Okla 318 ( % 1% 1.4 8 (2) 
oO 8% of 5.3 (5) 
Pa 8 5 83 + 11% % 14.3 1 45) 
R. I 7 35 39 32 — t + 9% 7.6 2.8 (5) 
S. < 7 383 348 7 OG 31 1¢ (s) 
$;. BD 7 75 88 69 — + 9% 19.5 19 (4) 
Tenn 412 38 3 % 1.4 5 (5) 
Texas : 53 I 1 8% 8 (6) 
Utal 11 87 83 c 33% 7.1 8.0 (5) 
Vt 7 4 7 34 566 1% 18 4.8 (6) 
Va 7 33 194 110 8% 30% 8.0 | 
Wash l 4( 12 + 13% T 3% 18.8 5.1 (Ss) 
W. Va 7 187 191 189 — 2% — 1% 15.9 7.1 (5) 
Wis 7 370 414 382 — 11% — 3% 184 5.0 (5) 
Wye ; 78 1 + 1% + 1% 5.4 ) 
CANADIAN PROVINCES 
B. ¢ ) 34 3 + 74% + 13% 12.4 
Mar 3 1 + 68% + 45% 8.1 
Ont 2 501 5 t+ 37% + 18% 1 
Sask 27 4 41% 1% 3.7 
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TRAFFIC DEATHS—CITY RECORDS 


The table covers only motor-vehicle 
deaths resulting from traffic accidents that 
occurred in the city. Nontraffic motor- 
vehicle deaths (where the accident oc- 
curred on home or industrial premises) 
are not included; nor are deaths in the 
city from accidents occurring outside. 


Rankings are based on the 1951 reg- 


Seven Months 
) 1950 19 





istration death rate which is the number 
per 10,000 registered vehicles on an an- 


nual 


basis. Vehicle 


registration figures 


are for the year 1950 and were supplied 


by 


have exactly the same 


Rg. 1. 


Polk & Company. 


Cities are ranked by death rates—from 
low to high. When two or more cities 























49 

ALL REPORTING CITIES 3. 

(¢ p I (1,06 00 and Over) 
Los Angeles, Calif 53 142 1 3 3.4 
Detroit, Mi 118 3.4 
A ties in this r 4.1 
Philadelpt Pa 8 414 8 

+. New York, N. Y 3 4.7 

rf a I 4 23 1.8 
( p il ¢ ( t ( ) 
Sa Ca 8 
2 7 ashington, D. ¢ 31 38 33 2.8 6.7 
S$ grour 3.4 
c leveland, Ot ( ( i 
im @ M i444 
( p Ill (500 i OK 
Minnear Mins 1 14 I 3 

2. Milwaukee, Wis 27 30 26 2.7 7.3 

3. Pittsburgh, Pa 27 28 47 3.0 6.9 
A cities r this groug 4 a7 

i. Buffa N. ¥ 33 3 8 
H t Tex 48 4 4.4 11 
New Orleans, | 3 l i j 
( ti, Ohi 1 $3 114 

( piv @ ( to $00,000) 

1. Portland, Ore 23 25 11 1.1 10.6 
Seattle ast 3 1 8 8 
Dallas, Tex , 8 11.5 

citie mn this er i an BF 

1. Denv ( 7 l 3 

5. San Antonio, Tex 24 28 28 43.2 10.1 

ansas ty, M 1s 3 

7. Indianapolis, Ind 346359 «6©25)~ «(3.2 13.7 

8. Newark, N. J 22 24 9 3.5 8.6 
Oakland, Calif 3 1 3.6 13.5 

10. Memphis, Tenn 21 26 18 3.7 9.1 
I lle, K ‘ 411 

( pV ( 

1. Providence, R. I i 9 6 O8 28 

2. Akron, Ohio , we HH ts 64 

3 Honolulu, Tr. H 8 16 13 16 5.8 

1. R ter, N. ¥ 3 4 1 ? 
Syracuse, N. ¥ ‘ 8 “3 
Atlanta, Ga 4 8.4 
St. Pa M 5 3; s 

~ Jayt oO} 11 4 

9. Miami, Fla 18 23 15 2.4 12.5 
Oklahoma City, Ok ‘ g ‘ 

A ties in t 10.4 

11. Ric nd, Va i 3 0.4 

1 Toledo, Ob ‘ 35 14 

13 Jacksonville, Fla 14 23 8&8 36 11.8 

14. Long Beach, Calif 4 ? 3 

S. Birminghar Ala ‘ 

l Fort Wort Tex ‘ 4 4.3 

17. Norfolk. Va 3 1¢ 13 4.3104 

18. Oma Net 6 14 4.4 s 
w ter, Mass a 4 
San D Calif 8 § 18 

« VI « t 

1. Bridgeport, Conn 0 9 2 00 00 

2. Waterbury, Conn 1 3 1 0.5 1.6 

4. South Bend, Ind 2 6 il 0.7 3.0 

i. Berkeley, Calif 2 6 16 O8 3.0 

“ W chita Ka Ss « « 1.1 « 

6. Peoria, Ill 3 9 $ 1.2 4.6 

7. Baton Rouge, La 3 6 6 1.2 4.1 

8 and Rapids, M l g 

9. Sacramento, Calif 6 10 16 1.4 7.6 

10. Erie, ’ 6 1 1.5 3 

1 mington, De 1 4 7 

12. Pasadena, Calif 5 11 5 16 8.2 
4 ilsa, Oxla 8 
4. Phoenix, Ar x ‘ 8 13 
15. New Haven, ‘Conn . 9 2 if ta 
16. Trenton, N. J 6 7 619 8.0 
34 


1951 


rate, ranking is by 


a Months ey Pop 
19 150 1949 Rate Rate 
17. Cambridge, Mass 3 11 4 2.0 4.3 
18 onkers Y ; 3 4 20 4.5 
19. Des Moines, lowa 8 14 13 20 7 
0. Allentown, Pa 1 1 0 ¢ 
k ’ 4 1 & 
3 4 8.8 
3 . 8 § 10.3 
‘ 5 5 Rg $ 7 
? 3 i 7.4 
if .5 
Evansville 1 : 1 
27. Ga RecLANOORs, Tenn 7 3.0 9.2 
8. Hartford n 32 8.7 
411.7 
1 7 5 13 
i 43.5 9.8 
( 3 8 3.6 13.8 
3 3.7 10.1 
44 i « 1 y - 3.9 1 7 
35 Nashville, Tenn. 16 23 13 4.0 15.8 
3 Salt Lake City, Utal ? , ‘Sy 4.1 16.( 
47. Spokane, Wash 5 5 4.4 16. 
38. Youngstown, OF 1‘ 8 11 4.7 15.3 
Corpus Christi, Tex 4 4.7 17.4 
4 Knoxville Tenn 12 i¢ . yas 
41. Charlotte, N. (¢ 5 8 §.1 19.3 
42. Duluth, Mir 5 8 5.7 14.8 
4. I abet 1 16.7 
G p VII (5 00 to 100,006 
1. Racine, Wis. 0 3 5 00 0.0 
2. Johnstown, Pa. 0 2 3 0.0 0.0 
3. Durham, N. C. o 1 5 00 0.0 
i. Manchester, N. H eo 2 3 0.0 0.0 
5. Wheeling, W. Va 0 il 4; 0.0 0.0 
6. Kalamazoo, Mich 1 3 3 0.5 3.0 
7. Lincoln, Neb. 1 2 1 0.5 1.8 
8. Jackson, Mich. 1 3 2 06 3.4 
9. Roanoke, Va 1 3 7 06 1.9 
10. Waterloo, lowa 1 s 2 €.7 2&7 
11. Lakewood, Ohio 1 5 1 O8 2.5 
12. Lynn, Mass 1 5 : 68 1.7 
13. Portland, Me. l Ss 2 €8 22 
14. East Orange J 1 0.8 
5S. Me t Vernon, N. Y 0.8 4 
16. Oak Park, Il 1 5S 1 68 2.7 
17. Aurora, Ill 1 3 1 0.9 3.4 
18. New Britain, Conn 1 2 1 0.9 2.3 
Cle i or 1 1 4 ) 
Ne helle N. Y l 1 Oo 1A 
I Cal 4 4 at me. 
22 Winston Salem, N. ¢ 2 6 3 1.1 44 
4. Charlest Ww. Va 7 5 1.1 4.7 
24. Springfield, Ohio 2 -] 7 1.2 4.4 
25. Lubbock, Tex 2 x 1 1.2 4.8 
San Jose, Calif 4 3 ?7 1 7 
27 Davenport, lowa 2 5 2 1.2 4.7 
8. Brookline, Mass a A ae 
Lancaster, Pa :-33 33 
3 Alexandria, Va 14 S$. 
31. Muncie, Ind. ; *. 2 oo 
32. Richmond, Calif. 3 12 . 24 32 
33. Atlantic City, N 1 6 3 14 2.8 
34. Rockford, Ill ‘ s 6 1.4 7.4 
35. Glendale, « alif ‘4 6 6 t3 72 
36. Clifton, a 2 i : a7 a5 
47. Greensboro, N. ¢ 3 5 $ 1.8 7.0 
48. Charleston, S. C. 2 ‘ 2 18 5.0 
39. Binghamt 7 3 3 418 6.3 
10. Sioux c ity, lowa 3 ‘ 119 6.1 
41. ( bia. S i l l 8.0 
2. Reliab N. C. 45 §$ 2.0 10.6 
13. Lansing, Mich. 5 8 1 2.0 9.3 
44. Schenectady, N : 3 X l 3 
iS. Brockton, Mass. 2 3 ‘ 23 335 
16. Pawtucket I 3 1 ( 1 6.3 
i7. Har n, Ohio 3 3 4 
A es in this g¢ R.1 
18. Se Jon ph, Mo. 3 4 3 2.2 68 
i Ww s-Barre, Pa ] 1 3 > ar 
¢ 3 3 3 s 
3 3 1 . 81 
4 3 4 8 
4 i ¢ ‘ 5 10.7 
i 5 4 2 2.5 9.0 
( $6 $2 





size of total vehicle registration — from 
large to small. 

Cities shown in heavy type have im- 
proved in 1951 compared to 1950, 

The population death rate is the num- 
ber of deaths per 100,000 population on 
an anual basis. Populations are as of 
April, 1950 




















19 ) 
Seven Months Reg P p 

19 149 Rate Rat 
Va 4 3 3 2.7 8.0 
‘ 7 7 11.1 
+8 1 2 7 11.0 
) 2 127 
( 5 H 1 2.9 16.5 
61 N. M 8 Ii 6 2.9 14.1 
oO 4 ( 2 .¢ 8. 
63 air Chicago, Ind 2 3 5 3.0 6.3 
4. Columbus, Ga 4 1 > 3.0 8.¢ 
5S. Sioux Falls, §. D i { ? 682 35 
Joliet. iil. 5 2 S 3.3 16.3 
67. Pueblo, Colo. 5 6 3 3.4 13.5 
8. N . 1 P 3:6 82a 
I 4 i 35 93 
0. St 10 10 43.6 23.9 
7 Santa Calif 4 34.6 14.4 
Py \ 3.6 18.8 

"3. Decatr 3715 
‘ d » 3.8 16.1 
7S. Evar 4 O 3.9 11.7 
I Ane 4 3.9 12.3 
7 Lorain, Ohi 4 1 4 4.0 13.5 
8. Portsmouth Va 4 4 441 8&8. 
oo 1 4.3 12.8 
SC 7 1 2 4.6 18.1 
x1 3 3 3 49 9.3 

x isl g $799 
84 4 7.9 21.0 
R4 11 8.0 21. 

Group VIII (25,000 to $0,000) 

1. Boise, Idaho 0 i 0 0.0 0.0 
2. Royal Oak, Mich. - 9 3 0.0 0.0 
3. Ant — Mich ( ( 0 0.0 O04 

4. Lake Charles, La 0 ( 1 0.0 Oo. 
White Plain N. Y. 0 ( 3 0.0 0.0 
6. Billings, Mont. 0 1 1 0.0 0.0 
7. Cheyenne, Wyo 0 2 2 00 0.0 
8. Plainfield, N. J tt) 3 i 0.0 0.0 
9. Bloomfield, N. J 0 1 1 0.0 0.0 
10. Great Falls, Mont ( 0 0 00 O04 
1 Independence ano 0 Oo 3 0.0 O04 
Wauwatosa, W Oo { 1 0.0 0.0 
13. Eau Claire, Wis 0 1 2 0.0 0.0 
14. Tallahassee, Fla. 0 2 1 0.0 0.0 
18. West Hartford, Cons oe 1 0.0 0.0 
1 Newport News, Va ( ( 3 0.0 0.0 
17. Itha J 3 ( 0 1 0.0 0.0 
18 —eingnen, lowa 0 3 0 00 0.0 
ausau, Wis 0 1 0.0 0.0 
20. Meriden, Conn 0 1 0 0.0 0.0 
21. Beloit, Wis. 0 2 2 0.0 0.0 
22. Watertown, N. Y eS 2 1 0.0 0.0 
3. Alliance Oh ) 0 1 0.0 0.0 
24. Kingston, . Ss 2 1 0.0 0.0 
25. St. Cloud, Minn o 1 0 0.0 0.0 
26. Parma, Ohio o 1 0 00 0.0 
27. New Kensineton, Pa. 0 2 O 0.0 0.0 
28. Oak Ridee, Tenn. 0 1 0 0.0 0.0 
29. Lincoln Park, Mich... 0 2 {i 0.0 0.0 
30. Middletown, Conn. 0 1 0.0 0.0 
31. Shaker Heights, Ohio ( 0 1 00 O. 
3 Teaneck, N. J 0 ( 1 00 oO 
33. Belmont, Mass ( ( 0 0.0 0.0 
34. Tucson, Ariz 1 1 6 0.4 3.8 
35. West Allis, Wis 1 1 2 0.7 4.0 
36. Mansfield, Ohio 1 3 1 O8 39 
37. Vancouver, Wash 1 3 3 09 6.1 
38. Poughkeepsie, me we 2 2 1 1.0 4,2 
39. Elmira, N. 1 $ 0 10 34 
40. Palo Alto, Calif 1 2 2 10 6.8 
41. High Point ( 1 I 1 1.0 4,3 
2. Everett, Wash. t+ 2 8 8 Sa 
43. Enid, Okla 1 1 1 14 48 
“4 Hagerstown, Md. 1 3 8 12 47 
iS Mush zon, Mict 2 1 2 hae Fem 
i Ro 1 0 0 1.4 $8 
417. Ce 2 2 2 1.4 7.6 
48. Cla 1 0 14 3.4 
19. Walt 1 l 123d 36 
Mas 1 1 1 1.3 G2 

Sl. Kankakee 1 1 oie 6 
52. Rome, N. Y 1 Oo 213 @) 
53. Bloomington, ee. 1  @ 18 Gs 
54. Fairmont, W. Va 18 416 $8 
55. Monitowoc, Wis 1 0 1 1.6 6.2 
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4. Elkhart, Ind. 


. Torrington, Conn 

- Rapid City, S. D. 

. Provo, Utah 
Bristol, Conn 

. West Haven, Conn. 

- Battle Creek, Mich. 

- Granite City, Ill. 

. Greenwich, Conn 


Richfield, Minn. 

. Watertown, 
Beckley, W 
Owatonna 
Naugatuck 
Hawthor 

. Superior, Wis. by ndham 
San Leandro, Calit 2 12 ntra lls 
Wyandotte, Mict 2.1 3. Sault Ste. Ma 

. Zanesville, Ohio . > aver Dam, Wis 
Dubuque, lowa 2.1 netka 
Jamestown, N. Y 5 1 Re i Wing. M 

. Council Biufts, lowa 2 Ma 
Al i if Vernon, Conn 

Br 
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1 4 Virginia. Minn 
. Moline, : I M 
Waukegan, ° . Whitefish B W 
N. H I Moundsville, W. Vi 
La Salle, Ill 
Wethersfield, Conn 
st iver 1 
Ridgefield Pk J 
So. Milwaukee, Wis 
Ashland, Wis. 
Derby, ¢ 


W ebste Mass 

l Fla 1 Modesto, Calif 
Bavione Desk Pig 3. Vallejo, Calif 
" ( ngsport, 7 


H sland, Mich 
Ypsilanti. Mich 
Austin, M 


ond du c, W 
. Ferndale, Mich. 
Danbur ¢ n 


Alt 

Hit b M 

Grosse Pt. Pk., Mich 
Astoria, 


West Oran 

‘ Sciam Ohio 

. Lwr. Merion Twp., Pa 
Winona 
Fitchbu 


rwalk nn 
Highland Pk M 
. Warren, Ohio \Ipena, JN 
I ee Stevens Point, Wis 
{ town, P 


Niles, O} 
Elmwood Park, Ill 
Muskegon Heats., Mich 
East Moline. Ill 

ville. Wis 


lamath Falls 
? Chulicorhe, Ohio 
iry, N 
ee Minn 
. Ponca tH Okla 
In 


N. Y 
. East Detroit Mich . 
; River Rouge, Mict 
yr n, S ; Wallingford, Conn 
. Huntington, Ind Connersvill j 
Stillwater, cla 
Jacksonville, Ill. 
Webster Groves, M 
. La Grange, Ill 
. Bismarck, N. I 
Johnson City 
Bluefield, W 
Martinsburg 
Fort Myers + £ 
Brainerd Mint ( ( pee ston, Conn 
. Kinston, N. € n, nt 
. Griffin, Ga. 1 nfield r 1 
. Fostoria, Ohio . CANADIAN CITIES 
McAlester, Okla r { ! oronto, Ont 7 33 
Sweetwater, Tex. \ Montreal, Que 143 53 


1. East Lansing, Mict ( 0 0 0 Vancouver, B. 14 15 
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The Traffic Toll 
From Page 33 


deaths. For seven months, 148 had 

fewer deaths, including the following 

with populations of more than 200,- 
000 

Deaths Fer Cent 

City Fewer Decrease 


Providence, R. I. —56% 
Akron, Ohio -53% 
Honolulu, T. H. ~50% 
Jacksonville, Fla —39% 
Miami, Fla. 22% 
Memphis, Tenn. -19% 
Washington, D. C. —18% 
San Antonio, Texas —14% 
Indianapolis, Ind. —13% 
Milwaukee, Wis. —10% 
Newark, N. J. — 8% 
Portland, Ore. 


— 8% 
Pittsburgh, Pa. — 4% 


io Be 


a 


Ke NNY VS 


The three leading cities for seven 
months in each population group, 
ranked according to the number of 
deaths per 10,000 registered vehicles 
were: 

1951 1951 
Reg. Pop. 
Group Rate Rate 

Over 1,000,000 Population 
Los Angeles, Calif... 3. 13.4 
Detroit, Mich. 3.4 11.0 
Philadelphia, Pa. . 8.0 

750,000-1,000,000 Popu 

lation 

San Francisco, Calif. 
Washington, D. C. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


500,000-750,000 Popu- 
lation 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
350,000-500,000 Popu 
la*ion 
%ortland, Ore. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Dallas, Texas 
200,000-350,000 Popu 
lation 
Providence, R. I 
Akron, Ohio 
Honolulu, T. H. 


100,000-200,000 Popu- 
lation 

Bridgeport, Conn. 
Waterbury, Conn. 
South Bend, Ind. 

50,000- 100,000 Population 
Racine, Wis. 
Johnstown, Pa. 
Durham, N. C. 


25,000-50,000 Population 
Boise, Idaho 
Royal Oak, Mich. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
10,000-25,000 Population 
Klamath Falls, Ore... 0.0 
Birmingham, Mich... 0.0 
Chillicothe, Ohio .... 0.0 

















GREEN CROSS NEWS 


From Page 19 


W alk—Ride—Play 
Council Way.” 


Cincy - Safe - T 


New Chapters Announced 
Chapter status was approved by thc 
NSC Board of Directors at its recent 


meeting in Chicago, tor the Arkansas 
State Safety Council and the Alberta 
Safety Council (Edmonton, Alberta, 


approved 


Can. ) The Board also 
hanges in official names as tollows 
San Jose-Santa Clara ¢ hapter, changed 
to Santa Clara County Chapter; Trat 
Safety Council of Metropolitan Cin 
innati, changed to Greater Cincinnati 
Safety Council; West Virginia Safety 
& Health Council, Inc changed to 
West Virginia Safety Council, In 


Management Changes 
NSC Western Region reports sev 
ral recent changes among council 
Stoeberl is the 
new inager of the Maricopa County 
Chapter (Phoenix, Ariz.) He su 
ceeds Herbert Hodgson 


graduate of the University of Wiscon 


managers. George | 


Stoeberl is a 


sin, is a veteran and has had wid 


experien ¢c in public relations, adver 
tising and journalism Kevin R 
Iwohy, ftormerly legal advisor for 
the San Jose branch of the California 
State Automobile Association, and a 
raduate of Santa Clara University, is 
| w manager of the Santa Clara 
County Chapter. He succeeds W 7 
1. Moor who fr ntly be encta 
i r of the Pla f Gas Comy iny at 
\ ( ! Harold (;. Star ley 
has been made managing director ot 
he Pasade District Chapter He 
V naval lieutenant in World 
\ i! i} BA degr 8 
Ad tratic 
( M ( i 
M [ Mana ent } 
rok 1 1 Dy | City of 


Middletown Does It Again! 
The Middlictow: t 


ently sponsored its 


Satety Council 
Annual Safety 

Dramatization Week 1 citywide pro 

gram in which many interested groups 


press, radio and theatres give full 


st cooperation. The intensive 7-day 
program ran from July 23 to 29 and 
sound educational and promotior al 
stunts were fteatured Among 30 sy 


promotional activities there were 


I 
many new ideas that clicked Car 
erected on the 


less Hill Cemetery 


city lawn, was one of these; also the 
“Horror Board,’ erected by the State 
Patrol, which featured enlargements of 
actual accident photographs. The 
Signs of Life’ display, so popular 
last year, an exhibit of standard traffx 
signs on the High school lawn, was re 
peated this year and four similar 
displays were used in various locations 
throughout the city Slow Down, 
Brother” was the excellent slogan for 
the weck. 
uted windshield cloths to all patrons 
bearing the wording in green: ‘This 
is Safety Week in Middletown 

Help Us to Help You.”’ Sixteen thou- 
sand of these were distributed. Movie 
trailers were used by all important 
theatres during the week, and the 
Mystery Voice of Safety’’ was a daily 
stunt that won acclaim. The Police 
Department cooperated and fitted in its 
own “Courtesy Week,” with commend- 
atory courteous ‘driving citations 


Gasoline stations distrib- 


passed out to 5OU motorists 


Refreshing Editorial Bow 
In the first issue of its “Newsletter, 
Manager Forst Lowery of the Greater 
Minneapolis Safety Council, dismissed 
the usual extended editorial bow in the 
following manner This is the first 
issue of the Newsletter. We'll spare 
you the customary recital of ideals, 
hopes, aspirations, et We're just in 
tavor ot people not killing themselves 
ind each other The new publication 
is attractively designed, a plana 
graphed, illustrated job, full of inter 
ably-edited 


Council and its members 


esting news about the 


Ladies for Safety 
Nearly 300 women were registered 
ut the recent Third Annual Women's 
Drivers Clini held in Fort Worth 
o-sponsored by the Ft. Worth Safety 
Council and Department 


Store in that city 


Leonard 
The week's pro 
gram included actual driving tests, a 
roadeo” for the ladies and a written 
quiz. Ninety-six certificates were given 
out to the 
day exam. A recent editorial in the 
rt, Worth Star-Telegran 
Clinic and its worthy objectives 


ladies who took the final 


praise d the 


Junior Pedal Pushers’ Club 

The Edmonton Safety Council (Al 
berta, Can.) is sponsoring a “Junior 
Pedal Pushers’ Club’’ to teach the 
early formation of safety bicycle riding 
habits 


among school 


Grades 4, 5 and 6. The project was 


youngsters in 





launched last Spring and is getting re- 
sults. The Safety Council provides all 
needed literature including an attrac- 
tive booklet, ‘Ride for your Life,” 
five different bookmarks for each pupil 
and a capable supervisor from the 
Council to get the clubs under way. 
Regular weekly sessions are held dur- 
ing the bicycle season from 4 to 5:30 
p.m. At the initial meeting of a new 
group, safety Inspection ts made and 
minor adjustments are corrected on the 
spot. An inspection sheet is completed 
to reveal conditions that are or may be 
dangerous. Each child is given a let- 
ter to his parents, explaining the ob- 
jectives of the Club. A safety book- 
mark is given each child and when 
the youngster has attended five sessions 
and has the complete set of five he is 
eligible for membership, provided he 
has passed the skill tests given by the 
supervisor. 


Fifth Anniversary 

The fifth anniversary of the Okla- 
homa City Safety Council was ob- 
served on August 11 and as a gentle 
reminder, Manager Dan Hollingsworth 
sent out a neat 2-color birthday card 
with a ‘S-candle cake’’ drawn for the 
centerpiece. The folder pointed out 
that in the five years since the council 
was born, Oklahoma City has received 
ten national awards, including two 
Grand Awards in the National Traftix 
Safety Contest, plus national acclaim 
for other safety activities 

Oklahoma City on August Sth com 
pleted 10 years without a single bi 
cycle death! There were two such 
deaths in two days in early Aug. 1941. 
Frank Smith, chief of police at that 
time, instructed the then nationally 
famous barbarshop quartette, the ' Flat 
Foot Four,” to plan and carry out a 
bike safety program that would put a 


stop to such deaths. That was the start 


of * broad educational program that 
has been carried on for a decade with 
out a single fatality. Oklahoma City 
has 16,000 bicycles and its registration 
program has been in effect since 1936 
The Oklahoma Safety Council, since 
its Organization five years ago, has 
greatly expanded the original bike pro 
xkram 


Rogers Succeeds Parrott as 
Inter-American Safety Chief 

W. T. Rogers, safety consultant, 
Ebasco Services Inc., has been named 
managing director of the Inter-Amer- 
ican Safety Council, succeeding Cap- 
tain J. N. Parrott, who retired because 
of ill health 


Inter-American Safety Council was 
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formed in 1938 to parallel in Latin 
America the work in the United States 
carried on by the National Safety 
Council. 

Through its headquarters in New 
York the Safety Council serves as an 
Inter-American clearing house to gather 
and distribute information about causes 
of accidents and ways to prevent them 
and through contact with the members 
and constant research of its own staff 
and from many other sources is en- 
abled to conduct a continuous and uni- 
fied program of accident prevention 
Information is disseminated through a 
great many publications such as maga 
zines, pamphlets, booklets, posters and 
other employer and employee educa- 
tional materials. 

Inter-American 
also afthliated 


Safety Council ts 
with the Safety Com- 
mittees of Santiago, Chile; Barran- 
quilla, Colombia; Bogota, Colombia; 
San Jose, Costa Rica; Guatemala City, 
Guatemala; Panama City, Panama and 
Lima, Peru. 

Officers of the Council are: presi- 
dent, R. J. Farlow, secretary and treas 
urer, American & Foreign Power Com- 
pany; first vice president, G. P. 
Sawyer, vice president, Cerro de 
Pasco € opper Corp. ; second vice presi- 
dent, R. A. Hummel, president, Lone 
Star Cement Corp.; treasurer, K. B. 
Sprague, comptroller, American & 
Foreign Power Co.; secretary and vice- 
treasurer, Pedro M. Rincones, super- 
visor of training, Creole Petroleum 
Corp.; legal consultant, David E 
Grant, Exselen & Rorer; managing 
director, W. T. Rogers, safety con 
sultant, Ebasco Services, Inc 


Safety Stan, 
the Grocery 
From Page ¢ 


Two 


Man 


before the show, we had 
given out 2,100 tickets; and since the 
theatre only seated 2,600 and we ex 
pected many parents to come with their 
children, giving out tick- 
ets. By filled 2,490 
seats 

Everyone had a good time, and we 
got a nice bit of publicity out of it 
Again, a picture with a 
appeared in the daily newspaper. 

At the end of one year, our sales 
had increased 27 per cent. We attrib- 
ute this sales increase almost entirely 
to the Kiddieland Ballroom. Our ad- 
vertising costs had increased less than 

per cent. We, therefore, increased 
the program to one-half hour a day ; 
its present just about $100 a 
week. Kiddieland Ballroom is on the 
air Monday through Friday, from 5:00 
to 5:30 


days 


we stopped 
actual count, we 


good story 


cost 1s 
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Public Service Pays Off! Whether 
you operate one store or many, I be- 
lieve you can adopt this type of pro- 
gram to your organization. It pays to 
appeal to Mommy through her chil- 
dren. 

And, it’s kind of nice, to know 
that your contribution to the commu- 
nity welfare is solid and expanding. 
Safety — accident prevention — is not 
just a noncontroversial subject that’s 
nice and safe and civic-minded; it’s 
dynamite. The lives and welfare of 
ourselves and the children of our com- 


too, 


munities are at stake and that calls for 
action. 

Best of all, of course, is that public 
safety programs safety, community 
fund, etc.—pay off with big dividends 
that ring the bell on your cash register. 
When such programs boost sales to 
the degree that we have experienced, 
anyone would be a plain, dumb fool 
to do anything else. 

Looks like Safety Stan, the Grocery 
Man is going to be in business for a 
long time to come. 


A (ragic Accident 


Careful Traffic Analysis Might Have Prevented It! 


In order to establish regulations which will definitely control the 
flow of traffic at specific points, it is necessary to carefully analyze the 


type, volume, directional flow and peaks of traffic... 


assignment! 


a most exacting 


For SAFETY SAKE, don’t rely on old-fashioned, inaccurate and labori- 
ous methods when making these vitally important analytical studies. Use 
the system that is employed by the foremost Traffic Control Schools of 
the nation which has been definitely proven superior by actual field tests 


. the DENOMINATOR SYSTEM. 


Always Accurate 
Simple to Operate 
Ingeniously Designed 
Modestly Priced 


Write today for detailed information. Without obligation, we will be 
happy to collaborate with you on any of your traffic analyses problems. 


ne Denominator Company, 


261 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N 


Manufacturers of Tabulating Machines for over 35 years 














h HIGHWAY SAFETY 
Elston Electric 


SANDERS 


oe W 


eDRIVERS 





@e EQUIPMENT 
Member of @PAYLOADS 
SAFETY COUNCIL e SCHEDULES 





Just press dash-mounted electric 
control ...and presto... Elston 
SANDERS provide sure traction 
with safety grit on slippery roads 
. . protect drivers, costly equip- 
ment and payloads reduce 
accidents, step up road time .. . 
the best safety insurance you can 
buy! ~ 


PROPER GRIT 1S IMPORTANT! 


For best results, use either ELSTON 
Sarety GRIT or a comparable grit 
that is non-freezing, free-flowing 
Eston SAFETY GRIT is sold in 
50 lb moisture-proof bags. 


HIGHWAY SAFETY APPLIANCES, INC. 


1381 Marshall Avenue ° St. Pau! 4, Minnesota 
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From Page 17 


in helping to combat the increased haz- 
ards of winter driving, traffic officials 
should first of all see that there is no 
let-up in enforcement activities during 
the winter months just because there 
is a decrease in traffic. As the death 
rate goes up, enforcement activities 
need to be stepped up. 

Many traffic accidents are readily 
excused as utpreventable because skid- 
ding on ice or snow was a contributing 
factor. However, drivers who fail to 
exercise proper precautions on slippery 
surfaces should be held responsible for 
accidents involving their skidding ve- 
hicles. 

Violations of parking regulations, 
particularly parking in a lane of mov 
ing traffic, can be especially hazardous 
on slippery pavements. Attempts on 
the part of approaching drivers to stop 
or to swerve suddenly often result in 
skidding accidents 


Many cities have now adopted no 
parking ordinances during snowstorms 
on busy thoroughfares in order that 
snow plows can immediately get to 
work and keep traffic moving. Viola 
tions of such ordinances may actually 
result in slowing down all traffic and 
inconveniencing thousands of drivers, 
indirectly leading to numerous acci 
dents. These violations, whatever the 
excuse, need to be dealt with sternly 
and surely. 


Education 


Last but not least, the public ofh- 
cial must educate drivers as to their 
own responsibility in preventing win- 
ter accidents. ‘ 

If nothing else, the Committee's 
tests have shown that the most strik 
ing difference between winter driving 
and any other driving is that on slip- 
pery surfaces the driver simply cannot 
stop on a dime. These have 
shown, for instance, that a car with 
good brakes traveling at 20 miles per 
hour can be brought to a stop in about 
20 feet on dry concrete, but that it 
will take 70 feet to stop on packed 
snow, 110 feet on a very cold “dry” 
ice, and as much as 250 feet on a very 
slippery “wet” ice. 


tests 


Based on these values, the theoreti 
cal braking distance from a speed of 
i0 miles per hour is about 80 feet 
on dry concrete, but somewhere around 
1000 feet on the slickest ice. Very few 
drivers have any real conception of 
the significance of this, and as a con 


Get Ready for Winter 








sequence, they fail to adjust their 
driving speeds accordingly. Even in 


those states that do not have ice and 
snow, trying to stop on some “slip- 
pery when wet’ surfaces can be just 
about as bad as on packed snow. 


The following are the fundamental 
safe driving rules developed by the 
Committee on Winter Driving Haz 
ards around which an educational pro- 
zram should be based: 


1. When starting out, get the “feel’’ 
of the road by trying the brakes or 
“gunning” the motor while driving 
slowly and when no other vehicles are 
easy it is for the 
wheels to slide in stopping or acceler- 
ating. 


2. Adjust speed to conditions. A 
good guide to follow is the speed pat- 
tern set by the majority of drivers. On 
slippery surfaces and when visibility 
is poor, conservative speeds are imper- 
ative for safe driving. On glare ice, the 
recommended maximum safe speed for 
vehicles not equipped with tire chains 
is in the range of 15 to 20 miles per 
hour 


near, to see how 


3. Keep the windshield and win- 


\ “SAFETY ON THE 


bs SCHOOL 
BUS” 






Anew 
safety film for 

Elementary School 

| and Junior High School Students 

b 

A significant new film created to eliminate the 

causes of accidents both inside and outside the 

school bus. Dramatically portrays the possible haz- 

ards of improper conduct. Presents correct procedure 


for safe action in bus, and getting on and off bus. 
Truly a “must” film for all students and bus riders. 


1 REEL, 16 MM, SOUND. PRICE: $45 


ORDER TODAY from 


YOUNG AMERICA FILMS, INC. 


18 East 41st Street, New York City 17 
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dows clear of outside snow and ice 
and inside fog and frost at all times. 
Good lights in proper adjustment, ade- 
quate heater-defroster units or frost- 
shields, and good windshield wipers 
are all helpful in increasing visibility. 
Opening the side windows helps, too, 
in preventing the formation of fog and 
frost. Since rear vision is as important 
during the winter as in other seasons, 
the rear windows should have a frost- 
shield, or outside rear-view mirrors 
should be used. 

4. Use tire chains for severe snow 
and ice conditions. They are the most 
effective and practical form of self- 
help for the motorist in increasing trac- 
tion. Tests have shown that they re- 
duce braking distances on snow and 
ice about 40 to 50 per cent and pro- 
vide needed “go” traction. Even with 
the help of tire chains, reduced speeds 
are a must. While some of the win- 
terized and mud-snow tires which have 
been used rather widely during recent 
years do show definite improvement 
for specific conditions over conven- 
tional tires, their overall improvement 
is not great enough to warrant less 
care or precaution when driving on 
slippery surfaces. As an example, the 
stopping distance on glare ice of the 
best specialized tire tested is still about 
8 times the normal stopping distance 
on dry concrete. 

5. Use an intermittent (pumping) 
brake application. Normal application 
of brakes on icy or snowy surfaces may 
lock the wheels and throw the vehicle 
out of control. For other than emer 
gency stops, therefore, it is very impor 
tant for drivers to use their brakes 
sparingly and with a minimum of pres 
sure on the foot pedal. For an ordinary 
stop on a slippery roadway, brakes 
should be applied with a light pressure 
of the foot until the point of skidding 
is impending—then release and ap 
plied again in a like manner. This 
intermittent application will help 
prevent the wheels from locking, 
thereby losing directional control. For 
an emergency, however, a considerably 
shorter stop can be made by pumping 
the brakes with a very hard and rapid 
brake application. While this may at 
first be very difficult for the average 
driver, tests have shown that this 
method is the proper procedure for 
obtaining the shortest possible bare 
tire stops on glare ice. 

6. Follow other vehicles at a safe 
distance. A recommended practice ts 
to follow other vehicles at a distance 
which will permit a stop or allow 
ample room for maneuvering even if 
the vehicle ahead should suddenly 
come to a complete standstill. This ts 
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especially important on Icy and snowy 2. Have had at least three years’ po- 

roadways where multiple collisions fre- tice experience 

quently occur due to insufficient spac- 3 Have the approval of his “heef of 
2 tendent, comm ner, c nef f 

ing between vehicles moving in the : li Sg) Sa a ee eee 

< ‘ po as 

ame direction 

same direc i. Be assured of a leave of absence 


(or equivalent temporary special 
status) from his department, during 


NUTI Offers 32 which his salary will be paid 

a —_ 5. Have the assurance of his superior 

Grants to Police that he will be returned to active 
The Traffic Institute of Northwest service upon completing the course. 


. : ; gree to retu ( dep 
ern University has announced that 32 6. Agree to return to his department 
/ for at least three years 


grant-in-aid awards are available to 
police departments to enable them to 
send officers to the 1952 spring course 
in traffic police administration. 


Be in good health and physically ht. 
Final selection of candidates is made 
by a Selection Board composed of rep- 
resentatives of Northwestern Univer- 
sity, the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police, the Kemper Founda- 
tion for Traffic Safety, and the Auto- 
motive Safety Foundation. Before the 
Selection Board meets, all applicants 
are given examinations and are inter- 
viewed by Institute staff members. 


The Kemper Foundation for Trath« 
Safety, Chicago, will provide eight 
$650 fellowships and eight $250 tui- 
tion scholarships for municipal police 
othcers, and the Automotive Safety 
Foundation, Washington, D. C., will 
provide the same number and type of 
awards for state and county police of- 


Pies There is no limit on the number 
cers 


of applications a police department 


> t 
) Ss Ss ror 
Police officers are selected for the may submit 


trathic police administration course on 
a competitive basis. To be eligible to 
compete for admission and for award 
consideration, the applicant must 


The spring course begins February 7 
1952, and continues through June 16. 
Applications for this course must be 
submitted to the Traffic Institute, 1704 
Judson Ave., Evanston, IIl., by No- 


1. Be a police ofhcer in active service 
in a municipal, township, county, 


state, or provincial agency vember 1, 1951 













accicden 


ACCIDENT INVESTIGATION 
TRAFFIC SURVEYS 

CIVIC IMPROVEMENTS 
LEGAL DIAGRAMS 

COURT AND JURY WORK 


Yes, you can quickly and accurately diagram 
on the spot, the location of all cars, pedes- 
trians, etc. These stamps picture 11 types of 
vehicles, also pedestrian, bicycle. arrow, etc. 
OO aia Compact kit includes stamp pad. 


Size for Standard FoOrms........ccccccccc$2.00 Postpaid 
Large Size for Instruction Work... 5.00 with Remittance 


FORBES STAMP CO. “*Ketican | 
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TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


There is a wealth of valuable 
and interesting information in 
the catalogs and publications 
listed below. They form splen- 
did additions to your reference 
library, affording an oppor- 
tunity to keep abreast of 
safety equipment. The coupon 
below will bring FREE to 
those responsible for the rec- 
ommendation or purchase of 
equipment any or all of the 
catalogs listed. 





1. Street Signs: Illustrated catalog 
on street name signs made of alumi- 
num, with high visibility either day 
or night. Lake Shore Pattern Works. 

2. Super Sirens: Information on 
emergency warning sirens for big and 
small city areas. These sirens come 
in rotating, stationary or vertical 
sizes, with carefully timed revolutions 
which spread a coverage of sound in 
all directions with equal and maxi- 
mum intensity. H. O. R. Company, 


ne. 
3. Playground Equipment: Catalog 
of recreational and playground equip- 


ment of all types for parks, public 
grounds or gymnasiums. Features a 
variety of swing sets, combination 
slide units, steel tennis nets, park 
benches, etc. American Playground 
Device Company. 

4. “More Effective Police Power’’: 
Brochure illustrating motorcycles in 
their roll of law enforcement. Varied 
uses of the police motorcycle are de- 
scribed for duty at busy intersections, 
school crossings, highways and 
expressways, fires and accidents, pa- 
rades and special events, and _ resi- 
dential areas. Harley-Davidson Motor 
Company. i 

5. Atomic Energy Field Equip- 
ment: Booklet No. G-10 describes 
equipment directly concerned in the 
atomic energy field. Respiratory and 
air sampling equipment, ventilation 
accessories, protective clothing, mate- 
rials for contamination control, auto- 
matic artificial respiration instru- 
ments, ete. Mine Safety Appliances 
Company. 

6. Parking Meter: Literature on 
parking meters for efficient and or- 
derly parking. Designed to reduce 
chance of theft and malfunction due 
to breakage and bad weather condi- 
tions. Easy operational procedure. M. 
H. Rhodes, Ine. 

7. Highway Crossing Signals: II- 
lustrated catalog on the Model-10, 
Highway Crossing Signal Assemblies 
which meet the specifications and re- 
quirements of the Association of 
American Railroads, Signal Section, 
and of every State having specifica- 
tions applying to grade-crossing pro- 
tection. Western Railroad Supply 
Company. 
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AAMVA to Sponsor Four 
Regional Training Courses 


The American Association of Motor 
Vehicle Administrators will sponsor a 
series of four regional training courses 
for instructors of driver license exam- 
iners. 

The courses will be conducted for 
the AAMVA by the Traffic Institute 
of Northwestern University on college 
campuses in the East, Midwest, South 
and West, beginning in September. 
They will be financed through a grant 
from the Farmers Insurance Group 
Safety Foundation, Los Angeles, Calif., 
and Association funds. 

First course will be held September 
17-28 at Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Ill. This will be for exam- 
iner-instructors of driver license agen- 
cies in Region III of the American 
Association of Motor Vehicle Admin- 
istrators. Others are scheduled for 
October 15-26, Northeastern Univer- 
sity, Boston, Mass. for Region I; No- 
vember 5-16, University of Alabama, 
University, Ala. for Region II; and 
December 3-14, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, Calif. for Region IV 
(this course will be conducted at Uni- 
versity Extension Center, San Fran- 
cisco). 

“The purpose of these courses is to 
provide professional instruction for the 
men charged with the training of new 
personnel for the very important jobs 
of driver license examiners and for 
carrying on in-service training and re- 
fresher courses,” said L. S. Harris, 
executive director of the AAMVA, in 
announcing the courses. 

“This type of training has never be- 
fore been offered, and we are pleased 
to make this service available to driver 
licensing agencies. In so doing we are 
helping to effect one of the major 
recommendations of the President's 
Highway Safety Conference — that of 
providing professionally trained per- 
sonnel for traffic safety work.” 

The courses will be under the direc- 


tion of Glenn V. Carmichael, member 
of the training staff of the Traffic In- 
stitute and one of the country’s top 
authorities on driver license examiner 
training. Mr. Carmichael also serves 
as director for the courses conducted 
annually by the AAMVA at North- 
western University for chief driver li- 
cense examiners. The first of four 
courses was conducted in March of 
this year. 

The regional courses are offered for 
any state or local governmental agency 
which has the responsibility for exam- 
ining drivers for licenses. Emphasis 
in the courses will be on teaching tech- 
niques, rather than on examining 
procedures. There will be no tuition 
charge, and there is no limit to the 
number of representatives an agency 
may send to a course. Each agency will 
pay the travel and living expenses of 
its representative while in training. 

Each course will have 60 hours of 
instruction during a two-week period. 
Major subjects to be covered are: 

1. Trathc Safety and its Component 

Parts 
(The nature of the driver, his 
limitations; the part driver li- 
censing plays in accident preven- 
tion) 

2. Techniques of Examining 
(Detection of hidden faults in 
driver-applicants that may lead to 
accidents; what distinguishes a 
good examiner from a poor one) 

3. Procedures of Teaching. 
(Breaking-in the new employee 
correctly; instructional aids tai- 
lored to fit individual state needs 
will be developed in the course) 

4. Testing and Reporting to the Super- 

visor on Ability and Progress of the 
Trainee. 
(Time to determine if new man 
is going to be satisfactory is dur- 
ing training period, not after he 
is on the job) 

5. In-service training and refresher 

courses. 

Cooperating in the conduct of the 
course at the University of California 
are the Institute of Transportation and 
Traffic Engineering and University Ex- 
tension. At the University of Ala- 
bama, the Vocational Industrial Edu- 
cation Service of the State Department 
of Education will cooperate. 

Further information about the re- 
gional training program may be ob- 
tained from the American Association 
of Motor Vehicle Administrators, 912 
Barr Building, Washington 6, D. C. 


Evanston Meters Raised 
$126,292 Last Year 
Evanston, III., street and lot parking 
meters—there were 1,482 as of De- 
cember 31, 1950—took in $126,292 
last year in pennies, nickels and dimes. 
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Sergeant Charles Turner, of Boston, Massachusetts— Medal of Honor, Korea. 
On September 1. 1950, near Yongsan, Korea, Sergeant Turner took over an ex- 
posed turret machine gun on a tank. Despite fifty direct hits on the tank, he stayed 
by his gun and destroyed seven enemy machine gun nests before he was killed. 

You and your family are more secure today because of what Charles Turner 
did for you. 

Sergeant Turner died to keep America free. Won't you see that America stays 
the land of peace and promise for which he gave his life? Defending the things 
he fought for is your job, too. 





One important defense job you can do right now is to buy United States 
Defense* Bonds and buy them regularly. For it’s your Defense Bonds that help 
keep America strong within. And out of America’s inner strength can come power 
that guarantees security—for your country, for your family, for you. 





Remember that when you're buying home usually is money spent. So sign 
bonds for national defense, you’re up today in the Payroll Savings Plan 
also building a personal reserve of where you work, or the Bond-A- 
cash savings. Remember, too, that if Month Plan where you bank. For 
you don’t save regularly, you generally your country’s security, and your 
don’t save at all. Money you take own, buy U.S. Defense Bonds now! 


*0,S. Savings Bonds are Defense Bonds - Buy them regularly! 
S iY S Y 


nment does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication 
1 with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America as 


a public service. 





WEAVER 
“SAFETY LANE”” EQUIPMENT 


for checking brakes, wheel alignment and lights 


fits ALL safety programs 


including those when the automobile dealer 
is the appointed method of checking 








Ever since Weaver pioneered the first “Safety Lane” official inspection of 
motor vehicles back in.April, 1930, the use of Weaver equipment has con- 
tributed to the successful expansion of the “Safety Line” program from 
coast-to-coast. 
_ leaver “Safety Lane’’ Equipment is used in state owned and oper- 
stations*or official inspection of motor vehicles. It ig used in municipally 

owned and operated stations. It is used when the automobile dealer and re- 
pair shop are the approved method of checking. And, it is extensively used by 
dealers handling corrective service. 

Weaver ‘Safety Lane" Equipment definitely fits ALL safety programs. 

if you are interested in decreasing the loss of life, the injury and the property 
damage that results from traffic accidents in your city or state, write to Weaver. 


Safety Lanes NG COMPANY - SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


er 25 Years 





